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LIVING IN LODGINGS. 

N all our large cities and towns in America an 

earnest effort is on foot to find cheaper and 
more convenient modes of living than those now 
in vogue. The grandeur and magnificence of the 
thousands of costly dwellings which line fashion- 
able thoroughfares in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Cincinnati are fully con- 
ceded. These mansions are simply palaces, and 
if their occupants have the incomes of royal per- 


sonages, there are probably no other palaces in | 
the world which are so well fitted out with mod- | 


ern conveniences, or better worth the high rent 
demanded for them. But how many persons in 
any of the communities named have such in- 
comes, or, having them one year, can be sure of 
an equal revenue the next? Few, indeed, is this 
number ; while, on the other hand, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of refined, educated, well-bred 
people in these large cities who 
long for pleasant, orderly homes, 


Mr. Pickwick, has certainly attained a world-wide 
fame for London lodging-letters in general, past, 
present, and to come ; nevertheless, lodgings of all 
degrees of elegance and poverty are still let daily 
and hourly not only in London, but all through 
the British Isles. An English lady of title, com- 
ing up to London to spend a week or two during 
the season, would shrink from the idea of going 
to a hotel. She drives from the railway station 
to lodgings which have been taken for her be- 
forehand by her man of business or some friend, 
and so far as privacy is concerned, she has it al- 
most as completely as if she were down in her 
own home in the country. Families of every sta- 
tion in life live when in London in lodgings suit- 
ed to their income. Even young unmarried men 
rarely board at hotels, as they do so generally in 
America, but prefer to get into lodgings, and 
have something like home life and comforts about 
them, <A system which has lived so long as this 
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one has, and which, so far from showing signs of 
extinetion in these days of grand hotels (which, 
first started in America, have now sprung up in 
Rurope also), is, on the contrary, growing more 
and more extended, must have solid advantages 
to recommend it. Let us see what they are. 

In the first place, the matter of cheapness in rent. 
It is obvious that you can hire some rooms in a 
house for less than you would pay for the whole 
house ; and if the rooms can be so arranged as to 
be sufficient for your needs, why should you be 
harnessed with the rent of the rest of those rooms 
of the house which are superfluous 2? Let us take 
the case of a family consisting of man, wife, and 
child, or a couple of children, who are on the 
look-out for a place of residence. All the room 
they require in lodgings is a parlor and two bed- 
rooms, Their meals will be served in their par- 
lor, that being quite the “correct thing” in this 





way of life. No one in lodgings, even the richest, 





considers it necessary to hire an extra room just 
to go into three times a day and eat meals there. 
Our family, when looking for lodgings, need give 
themselves no concern about the servants’ room 
nor the kitchen. The landlady attends to the 
cooking in the general kitchen of the house, and 
lodgers have no bother about that, nor about 
the management, care, feeding, or payment of 
servants, 

About food. This the lady (or gentleman) hir- 
ing the lodgings goes out and buys at the shops 
and markets exactly the same as if the family 
were living quite alone in the house—or “ keep- 
ing house,” to use the familiar phrase. A large 
sideboard is an invariable adjunct to the furni- 
ture of every lodger’s parlor, and here are kept 
all articles which do not imperatively demand the 
cool atmosphere of the pantries below stairs, 
Iferein, after each meal, the servant, when clear- 
ing off the table, places the loaf of bread, the 
sugar, the tea-canister, the salt- 





where the machinery of life will 
revolve without disagreeable and 
unnecessary shocks, and where a 
simple, unextravagant mode of ex- 
istence need not require the year- 
ly income of undoubted wealth to 
keep it up. In the country and 
in small towns and cities the prob- 
lem is easier of solution. There, 
small houses at moderate rents 
are attainable, and servants, if 
not more numerous nor less head- 
strong, are not so imperatively re- 
quired to carry on the business of 
the household, since, in an emer- 
gency, the place being small, the 
ladies of the household can throw 
themselves into the breach. 

The modes of living most used 
by Americans in their own coun- 
try are three, namely, housekeep- 
ing in an entire house by them- 
selves, living on separate flats or 
floors, and boarding. The first, 
which seems the most desirable 
plan, has become, in our large 
communities, well-nigh impracti- 
cable save for the favored few of 
fortune. The large house rents 
demanded, the necessity for a 
number of servants to keep the 
house in any thing like order, the 
unreliability of the generality of 
servants, their opportunities for 
thievery and waste (frequently 
taken advantage of)—in a word, 
the enormous expense of the plan 
has discouraged householders of 
every condition of fortune, and 
sent the auction flag up in Fifth 
Avenue and Walnut Street as 
well as in the poorer quarters. 
The grand hotels receive every 
year a great accession to their 
residents in the persons of wealthy 
families who have broken up 
housekeeping and gone to board- 
ing in sheer self-defense; and 
that there are people who can af- 
ford to pay any where from $100 
to 8500 a week for board, and yet 
be living much less expensively 
than they did when housekeeping, 
ives a fair idea of the enormous 
sums absorbed in the effort to 
keep up a separate establishment 
of elegance. Less wealthy per- 
sons go into flats,“or crowd the 
cheap and unpleasant boarding- 
houses so numerous in all our 
great cities. 

It seems strange that these anx- 
ious movements toward comfort, 
privacy, and cheapness should 
not have brought into trial that 
time-honored, historic usage of 
our British forefathers and con- 
temporaries—the English lodg- 
ing-house. The system has been 
unmercifully satirized by various 
great English novelists, and Mrs. 
Bardell, with her suit for breach 
of promise against her astonished 
and unoffending first floor front, 
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cellars, and such things. The 
caster and wine decanters stand 
in full view of callers, on the top 
of the sideboard, and no one is 
astonished or ashamed. The din- 
ing table is covered with a hand- 
some cloth between meal times, 
and all books or knickknacks are 
scrupulously set back on it by the 
male or female servant who waits 
on you. Of course such food as 
meat, fowls, vegetables, and milk 
and butter must go below; and 
this necessity gives rise to the one 
great objection of the lodging- 
house plan. For it is amazing 
how, little by little, a cold round 
of beef or a truffled turkey will 
sadly evaporate, without half so 
much aid from yourself as you 
would be quite willing to give, in 
an English lodging-house. The 
understanding, of course, is that 
your food is not to be touched by 
any one but yourself, under any 
circumstances whatever, and that 
such is the case every lodging- 
house keeper will stoutly claim. 
And it is useless to make much 
dispute about it, though it is al- 
ways well to mention your suspi- 
cion, and to caution the landlady 
that if she is not more strictly ob- 
servant of the cat, does not try to 
stem the torrent of the depreda- 
tions of the mice, you will leave 
her place forthwith. This will 
certainly reform her—for a time, 
at least. For myself, when in 
English lodging-houses, I always 
look upon these little pilferings 
with a forgiving spirit. Suppose 
the chasm in the ham is the wider 
by the space of a slice or two 
since it went down, would I grudge 
the gift of this much food to either 
landlady or servants if they told 
me they were hungry and longed 
for it? Assuredly not. To be 
sure, we are generally so selfish 
that we like to get thanks in re- 
turn for generosity; but that is a 
self-seeking spirit, in antagonism 
with Scriptural teachings. 

For a certain weekly sum, then, 











you are entitled in a lodging-house 
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to the exclusive use of certain 
rooms, to the services of cook, 
chamber-maid, and waitress, and 
to fire and lights. You have en- 
tire privacy ;eyou are privileged 
to buy the sort of food you like; 
you are not pestered with serv- 
ants. In fact, to quote the words 
which a Philadelphia lady, now 
residing in London, used to me 
recently, “ You have all the pleas- 
ures of housekeeping without any 
of its drawbacks.” This is the 
verdict of an elderly lady who has 
tried housekeeping, flat-dwelling, 
boarding, and furnished rooms 
(without meals) in America. The 
last plan, she claims, is the most 
distressing and unsatisfactory of 
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all, as, what with heat, cold, snow, and rain for 
nine months in the year, to run out into the 
streets to get your meals in our climate is cruel 
servitude. 

I often think the lot of the lodging-house keep- 
er must be a hard one; yet, on reflection, it can 
be no harder than that of the boarding-house 
landlady, and is less likely to culminate in disas- 
ter. All boarding-house keepers are agreed that 
the financial rock on which they split is the loss 
entailed on them through the table. Boarders 
demand better food and more of it than they are 
willing to pay for; and the competition is so keen 
between poor women who are struggling to make 
a livelihood as boarding-house keepers for them- 
selves and families, that rates of board have run 
down to a figure which scarcely more than covers 
the rent of the room. Naturally, in such a state 
of things, the inevitable result is catastrophe. It 
must be seen that herein lies the great advantage 
of the lodging-house keeper over her sister work- 
er, the boarding-house landlady, while the com- 
fort of those persons who “ lodge” compared with 
those who “board” is as a thousand to one. I 
wish the next poor lady who is about to try her 
fortunes in the way of hostess of a boarding- 
house would boldly inaugurate the lodging-house 
scheme instead. I believe the experiment would 
be a great success, and that a large number of 
families would be glad to avail themselves of the 
privacy and home comfort to be attained, without 
much worry, by living in lodgings. 

OttveE LoGan. 
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UH A Cut Paper Pattern of a pretty and use- 
ful Breton Wrapper will be published with our 
next Number. For List of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 415. 
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CH The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for June 23 contains an attractive 
double-page engraving, entitled “* The Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street,” and other attractive 
Seatures. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for June 30. 
————_—_— = —=—= = 

ETIQUETTE OF THE DINNER- 
GIVER. 
HE invitations to a dinner party are to 
be sent, except upon some unusual and 
unforeseen reason for giving it, from eight 
to ten days beforehand, in order to make 
sure of securing the guests, to seem desirous 
of doing so, and to have time to fill vacan- 
cies. If the party is large or particularly 
choice, the invitations may be engraved, but 
there is no obligation to have them en- 
graved. They will be, of course, on thick 
and fine paper; but as fashion varies about 
this every year, the stationers in large cities 
will always be able to give directions, and 
will fill orders from the country. When 
people entertain a great deal, and the din- 
ner party is not an extraordinary one, it is 
quite sufficient that the invitations should 
be written. They are to be framed in the 
third person, and in the name of the master 
and mistress of the house, who request the 
pleasure of the guest’s company at dinner 
on the day and hour specitied, the hour 
being not before six nor after eight. They 
differ from the invitations to an evening 
party or a ball, which are issued in the 
name of the mistress only. The name of 
the entertainers fills one line, without other 
words, and there is no other word on the 
line with the name of the guests. 

A large dinner party is a serious under- 
taking for the mistress of a narrow house- 
hold, and she will usually be obliged to call 
in assistance fromthe outside. This is eas- 
ily managed if she lives in a city, as there 
are people there whose business it is to sup- 
ply made dishes, salads, ices, creams, cakes, 
and confectionery. If she wants but a few, 
or even but one or two, of these dishes, she 
can have them sent to her at the stated 
hour; but if she is able to meet the expense, 
and does not keep what is called a French 
cook, it is frequently her best course to in- 
vite the chef of a first-class restaurant into 
her kitchen, state her wishes, and give up 
the rest of the affair tohim. There are also 
professional cooks or caterers who will fur- 
nish and attend to the whole entertainment 
at so much a plate (counting each guest as 
aplate). Ifshe engages such a person, she 
will have no more trouble in the matter 
than a guest until the company are seated 
at table. But if she is obliged to furnish 

















and arrange the whole herself,and is not 
accustomed to live every day in the style of 
the dinner, she will be wise in preparing a 
few of her dishes in advance. Thus the 
soup can be made the day before, and set 
aside, ready to be warmed up when required; 
in the same way a plum-pudding may be 
prepared, and several of the entremets also 
may be thus anticipated—the jellies, blanc- 
manges, ices and creams, tarts, crystal- 
lized fruits, game or bird pies, a vol-au-vent, 
and even a mayonnaise may be minced and 
set in a slightly damp and quite cool place, 
ready for the dressing at the last moment. 
The dishes then left for the eventful day 
will be entirely within the power of the 
cook and an assistant. A very nice sum- 
mer dinner will be green pea soup, followed 
by salmon, with entrées of sweet-breads, 
vol-au-vent, lobster patties, and croquettes, 
with fore-quarter of lamb and boiled chick- 
ens and tongue for the piéces de résistance, 
and potatoes, succotash, and asparagus for 
vegetables, and the suitable sauces, gravies, 
and relishes; these followed by birds on 
toast, or the especial game of the season and 
region, and by ratatia pudding, gooseberry 
tart, lemon jelly, ices and creams and ber- 
ries. Of late years, among ourselves, a joint 
of mutton has hardly been thought a dish 
fit for dinner parties, although tho first 
dinner given by WASHINGTON after his in- 
auguration, at which several notable people 
were present, consisted only of a leg of mut- 
ton and vegetables, with.simple dessert, and 
one glass of wine; but in England it ranks 
with poultry and beef and venison. An 
equally nice winter dinner will be oysters 
on the half-shell, mullagatawny soup, a 
boiled cod, entrées of curried chicken, oys- 
ters scalloped in the shell, terrapin stew, 
and fillets of duck, the set dishes being sir- 
loin of beef and roast turkey, the vegeta- 
bles, white and sweet potatoes, brocoli, and 
French beans, the game, prairie-chickens, 
and the whole to conclude with plum- 
pudding, orange fritters, Charlotte- Russe, 
whipped creams, and the fruits. Of course 
one’s latitude and longitude make some 
difference in one’s bill of fare, cod and salm- 
on being very easy to procure north of Phil- 
adelphia, terrapin and crabs and canvas- 
back ducks south of that place. One is not 
obliged to have so many entrées, unless one 
has a large number of guests. 

Having arranged her dinner, seen that all 
is as it should be, the wine decanted (if 
there is to be wine)—sherry at least two 
hours before dinner, port into a warm de- 
canter, the red French wines just before 
using, Champagnes, of course, not at all— 
and allowing the cook to try no experi- 
ments, the hostess will be in the drawing- 
room some little time before the hour fixed 
for the arrival of her guests, content now 
to let things take their course, she having 
done her best, and dismissing every shade 
of anxiety from her face, as a worried look 
concerning her hospitality would be in 
shocking taste, both in its effect on the 
guests and its implication that she is not 
in the habit of doing this sort of thing. 
The room must be thoroughly warm and 
comfortable. If it is not warmed every 
day, there must be no economy in heat; and 
even if the house is warmed by means of a 
furnace or steam, yet the open fire in the 
grate will be kindled early enough to se- 
cure a good glow. The room will also be 
well lighted—wax candles being more styl- 
ish than gas, partly because the light, al- 
though brilliant, is soft, and not so tale-tell- 
ing concerning real complexions, while gas 
has now and then a habit of playing tricks 
on the complexions that are not real. Nev- 
ertheless, gas does very well. 

The hostess will advance with cordiality 
to receive her guests, and she will be sure 
that no ottomans, footstools, or chairs are 
in the way to make the guests’ approach 
awkward; yet these things must be so ar- 
ranged that one can occupy them easily and 
without stiffness. If her guests fail to ar- 
rive in season, or if the dinner is not an- 
nounced precisely, the lady of the house is 
to manifest no impatience; for if she sets 
the example, others may follow it, and her 
endeavor should be to make every thing 
pass off as if it were conducted by clock- 
work. But she is not to wait beyond twen- 
ty minutes for a tardy guest, even if it be 
the “guest of the evening,” for she has no 
right to spoil the dinner for the other guests 
on account of one. Either she or the host 
will have intimated to each gentleman, usu- 
ally during the exchange of greetings, to 
which lady he has been assigned. At the 
announcement of dinner, the host will give 
his arm to the lady of most distinction pres- 
ent. This may be a lady whose rank as the 
wife of an official or of some very prominent 
person proclaims her right to pre-eminence; 
it may be the lady for whom the dinner was 
given, if it were given for any lady, or the 
wife of the gentleman for whom it was giv- 
en, as evening rather than dinner parties 
are given to ladies; it may be the lady who 
has won the most distinction for herself; it 








may be the greatest stranger, or the oldest 
lady present. The hostess will bring up the 
rear with the gentleman of all present en- 
titled to the most consideration. Others, 
in this country, will be simply paired, and 
placed at table so as to produce the most 
harmonious results by juxtaposition. The 
name of each guest will be on a card in the 
dinner plate, or else on the dinner carte there, 
so that there will not be the least confusion 
about seating. The dinner carte allows each 
person to choose on what she will dine—a 
choice of perfect freedom if the dinner be 
served a la Russe, in which case none of the 
side or set dishes are placed on the table, 
and eating them seems robbed of half its 
grossness. For a dinner @ la Russe—which 
needs plentiful and extremely careful wait- 
ing, but which, if it can be well done, re- 
lieves host and hostess immeasurably, as the 
servants do all the carving on side-tables— 
the table will be laid with a tall central or- 
nament crowned with flowers; around this 
will be grouped the various dishes of fruit 
that form the dessert, and smaller dishes of 
sweetmeats, jellies, pickles, olives, and oth- 
er relishes. With this, salts, cruets, spoons, 
knives and forks, napkins and glasses and 
plates, will be on the table, and nothing else. 

But the more common custom of serving 
dinner is to have the table thus set, indeed, 
but the soup and fish, principal dishes and 
puddings, put on at the proper time and 
helped by the host and hostess, while the 
side or made dishes are passed, but not set 
upon the table at all. Many people prefer 
a long table, but will not sit at the ends, as 
that keeps them at a distance from half*the 
guests, nor will they place any one else there, 
lest it imply disrespect to guests, as if one 
put them below the salt; but the open and 
vacant ends are certainly not beautifying to 
the scene, and have an unfinished look, A 
round table obviates all such difficulty, and 
seems far more hospitable. 

If one has not an épergne, three tall pre- 
serve dishes of varying size, set one in the 
other, and each filled with flowers and vines, 
and perhaps grape bunches or other as dec- 
orative fruit, can be made very handsome. 
One can have an 6pergne made, though, that, 
if it is not silver, answers every purpose, at 
almost any tin shop—although glass would 
be preferable—in three tiers around a stem, 
and its material, when dressed with flowers 
and leaves, is not in the least perceptible. 
A block of ice on the upper one, half covered 
with flowers, overflowing, as it melts, with- 
out splashing, into the lower dish that is 
purposely large enough to hold it, is very 
pretty and pleasant. A gorgeous ornament 
for the table, for those that like it, is a long 
flat mirror in the shape of a cross, entirely 
ringed with tlowers, carrying dishes of flow- 
ers and a tall central vase of them, or an au- 
tomatic fountain, whose reflections double 
the effect. This is surrounded by dessert 
plates also ringed with flowers; but we think 
a large and simple vase is in better taste, 
with the pine, the melon, the grapes, ba- 
nanas, plums, oranges, pears, nectarines, or 
whatever fruits may have been selected, half 
buried in flowers on their plates around it. 

If the dinner is served a la Russe, and the 
servants well trained, the host and hostess 
san abandon themselves to the entertain- 
ment of the guests otherwise; but if the 
more common custom is observed, their task 
is onerous, if pleasant, for they must help 
the guests, see that they are well served, 
that they enjoy their dinner, and, further- 
more, must keep the conversation lively and 
agreeable, and be ready for any contretemps. 

If there are more than eight persons, with 
the usual style of dinner two servants are 
indispensable. Ifthe dinner is very stately, 
the butler will stand at the back of the host- 
ess’s chair besides. At a dinner a la Russe 
yet other servants will be required. For oc- 
casions that are not very especial, or where 
better can not be done, one footman, with 
the assistance of a house-maid trained to 
the duty, will answer; and if the waiting is 
well done every day, there will be hardly 
any trouble about it when more formal. 
The waiters will wear white gloves, and the 
end of a napkin, moreover, will be wrapped 
around the thumb of the hand that holds 
the dish. Soup is to be placed before the 
hostess ; the butler holds a plate close to the 
tureen, and she pours into it one large ladle- 
ful; he hands it to a waiter, who takes it on 
a salver to its destination. If there is no 
butler, the various waiters will rapidly re- 
place each other. Soup will be sent to ev- 
ery body, and no questions asked. If any 
thing goes wrong at the table, in the kitch- 
en, or with the waiting, or if there is any 
delay in the appearance of a dish, the host- 
ess will not allow herself to fidget, or to 
show by a change of feature that she is 
aware of it; her looks and signs will only 
add to the trouble, and fix attention on 
what might be unobserved. If there are 
several wines, each kind will be poured but 
once. Fish, also, is to be sent as a matter 
of course, and so with the other chief dishes, 
the made dishes being handed, and refused 








or not. The fish being removed, the roast 
beef, the saddle of mutton—the heavier dish, 
in fact—will be set before the host, the tur- 
key or chickens or other poultry before the 
hostess, and she is expected to carve with- 
out rising from her seat. Of course the gen- 
tleman at her side may relieve her of the 
task, but it imposes a good deal on a guest, 
and there are few pleasanter sights at table 
than a lady who carves skillfully, exhibiting 
grace and ease and every beauty of hand 
and arm and their adorning jewels. If she 
can not carve well, she must learn how, and 
she must bring great good nature and the 
desire to please to her task, for it requires 
no small effort to consult and gratify every 
one’s preferences. Following the main dish- 
es, the game will be set before the host, the 
puddings and tarts before the lady, and aft- 
er them the cheese is passed. The servants 
then hand the fruit, fill the glasses, and leave 
the room until coffee is served. It is option- 
al whether to have coffee at table or after- 
ward—the former, perhaps, a little the more 
elegant, as tea is, at any rate, poured later 
in the drawing-room, either made there by 
the hostess or brought in by the servants. 
When all is done, the hostess, looking about 
to make sure that every ore has quite dined, 
bows slightly to the lady at the host’s side 
and rises, and then ladies and gentlemen 
pass out together without formality, the 
hostess remaining the last lady. If coffee 
has been served at table, the guests are at 
liberty to depart after a few words, but they 
will usually, unless forced by other engage- 
ments, wait for tea, the gentlemen some- 
times seeking the smoking-room for a short 
time. The hostess will do her best with 
music, new pictures, and any thing else that 
promotes conversation, to make the hour 
pleasant before the tea is served. There 
are few pleasanter social experiences than 
just that time when the hostess sits at her 
silver equipage pouring the tea with which 
one and another comes and goes informally. 
With the tea some slight fancy cakes and 
cracknels will be offered, and shortly after 
that every one will bid adieu. 








VALETUDINARIANISM. 


¥7 E are personally too conscious of the 
ills that flesh is heir to not to be fully 
aware of the effort often required by the 
sufferer to suppress complaint, and ever 
ready to award him the sympathy to which 
he is entitled, though it may not be always 
claimed. It is not, however, the seriously 
afflicted who are the most often heard to be- 
wail their fate and invoke the compassion 
of the more fortunate. 

Grave disease seems to be generally asso- 
ciated with a stoicism of soul that, smother- 
ing pain, stifles its voice, and, triumphing in 
its own strength, mocks at sympathy. The 
truly sick man or woman will seldom ac- 
knowledge the fullness of his or her suffer- 
ing and danger. They perhaps are deluded 
by a kindly nature into the belief that their 
condition is not so bad as it seems, and thus 
strive to confirm this satisfactory delusion 
by all possible resistance to the indications 
of disease. ‘To this may be attributed the 
forced composure, suppressed cries, hopeful 
self-assertions, decided and even angry re- 
fusal of friendly condolence, and their eager 
acceptance of complimentary assurances of 
improvement, which are characteristic of 
many of the most painfully and fatally ill. 

From this peculiarity of genuine disease, 
which apparently is always seeking to de- 
lude itself, or, at any rate, to conceal its 
manifestations from the public eye, a useful 
lesson may be learned by overeager sympa- 
thizers. Those who are ever ready to pull 
a long face, squeeze out a tear, or drop their 
voice to the lowest note of the gamut of 
pity at the first sight of sickness, would find 
it probably more agreeable to themselves, 
as it certainly would be to the object of it, 
to spare this outward expression of sympa- 
thy. Sick people do not like to be cried 
over and bewailed, and have their funerals, 
as it were, by anticipation during their life- 
time. Nothing, moreover, is better calcu- 
lated to increase the risks of disease or 
hasten its fatality than the depression of 
the sufferer’s spirits. He should be always 
encouraged in the delusion that his illness 
is not so serious as it is, and with the hope 
of improvement, and not frightened by the 
reality and driven to the desperation re- 
flected in the faces of funereal friends. 

Leaving the genuine sick, who ordinarily 
are so sparing of their complaints, and feel- 
ing for them a compassion which they so 
seldom demand, we pass to a large class of 
so-called valetudinarians, who fill the world 
with their bewailments, and insist upon a 
sympathy which, however largely bestow- 
ed, always falls far short of their require- 
ments. The valetudinarians of whom we 


speak are not charged with being entirely 
pretenders, for they are not seldom without 
some slight ailment upon which to base @ 
complaint. This is generally, however, only 
some trifling indisposition, often originating 
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in idleness of life, and always aggravated | over-skirt, and the habit basque with square 
by the self-nursing of a morbid egotism, and | 


the sympathy which they exact so imperi- 
ously and get so abundantly from indulgent 
friends. Whatever reality there may be in 
the original suffering of this kind of valetu- 
dinarianism, it would seem either to be con- 
fined to a special class of people of leisure, 
or exclusively acknowledged by them. Its 
complaints, at any rate, are seldom or never 
heard from the lips of the busy workers of 
the world, and its symptoms are not regis- 
tered in the serious records of the hospital. 
This valetudinarianism, moreover, is not 
hypochondria, which is a veritable disease 
of grave import. The valetudinarian, so 
far from being a malade imaginaire, though 
his fond invalidism may tend to make him 
one, is under no delusion in regard to the 
seriousness or existence of his malady, if 
he has any. He is quite conscious that the 
complaints he utters are quite beyond any 
pain he feels, and the sympathy he asks 
much more than he can justly claim. 

While the bodies of these valetudinarians 
are so far sound as to show to the test of 
the physician’s eye or surgeon’s probe no 
indication of disease, and their minds con- 
tinue to exhibit all the intelligence they 
ever did, it must be confessed that there is 
something morbid in their state. They pos- 
sess ordinarily an excessive egotism, which 
leads them to an inordinate longing for per- 
sonal consideration. It is generally people 
who have been disappointed in attaining 
what their vanity claims, but their merit 
fails to secure. Greedy, perhaps, of social 
recognition, and having neither the powers 
of entertainment of the bright and clever, 
nor the attractions of the amiable and beau- 
tiful, by which it may be legitimately ob- 
tained, they determine to have it at all 
hazard. Getting no notice from the admi- 
ration of the world, they force it from its 
pity, and strive to compensate themselves 
for its scanty smiles with the abundance of 
its tears. 

It is astonishing how conversation is ab- 
sorbed by the mere narration of people’s 
ailments, for the great part of no real ex- 
istence, or, at most, of little moment. Mrs. 
Smith opens with her cold in the head, Mr. 
Jones rejoins with the gout in his toe, Brown 
puts in a plea for his rheumatics, and so on, 
until the whole society has given in detail 
and summed up its diseases with the full- 
ness and exactness of a “domestic medicine” 
book. There would seem to be a better rea- 
son for the use of castor-oil as a “ conversa- 
tional aperient” than was thought of by 
DICKENS in his witty allusion to the young 
Philadelphia Quaker who opened a conver- 
sation with him by a statement “that his 
grandfather was the inventor of cold-drawn 
castor-oil.” 

Old Sir Roger de Coverley was wont, 
whenever he heard any one complaining in 
his company of being “ out of order,” to call 
immediately for some posset drink for him, 
thinking, rightly enough, that any fellow 
who oppressed the cheerfulness of society 
by bewailing his ailments should be rele- 
gated to his chamber, where he might, in 
its solitude, physic his pains and stifle his 
groans. People have no right to bore and 
make other folk miserable with the tedious 
and painful details of a valetudinarianism 
the sufferings of which seem to exist vica- 
riously only in the affliction of those who 
are forced to listen to them. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


‘INCE travelling cloaks and dusters came into 
b2 general use there is less necessity for a spe- 
cial suit for travelling. Formerly every lady pro- 
vided herself with a costume of dark gray or 
brown stuff plainly made, and with inconspicuous 
trimming, to use on journeys by boat or railway. 
Now this is scarcely necessary, as the long wrap 
entirely conceals the dress, hence more dressy 
costumes that are suitable for various occasions 
arealso used when travelling. Very neat toilettes 
of the low-priced summer silks in small checks 
or broken bars, either brown or gray with white 
or with navy blue, are chosen for short journeys, 
and are protected by long cloaks. In this uncer- 
tain climate it is better, however, to use woolen 
goods for travelling dresses. Among these are 
light qualities of pure wool, or of the stiffer mo- 
hair that will not cockle from moisture, and 
sheds dust like water. The plain de béges are 
still used, but are being replaced by those with 
armure figures or with open stripes. The French 
bunting, which is all pure wool of even lighter 
quality than de bége, and of rough surface like 
camel’s-hair, is much used for such costumes, 
and is excellent wear for the sea-side and 
mountains, This is made up in the Breton 
styles, and trimmed with galloon or with light 
Hercules braid. It was the preference for this 
soft pliable bunting that brought into use the 
more harsh and wiry American bunting for dress- 
es. Linen and batiste suits wrinkle easily, and 
are so cool that they are not to be depended upon 
for more than a day’s journey. The polonaise 
and walking skirt, short enough for the latter to 





backs and square plastron. 

A novelty this season suitable for travelling 
toilettes is the masculine-looking English basque, 
with a revers collar precisely like that of a gen- 
tleman’s coat. The front buttons from this re- 
vers nearly to the waist, whence it is cut away to 
disclose a vest of the same material as the coat. 
The pockets are on the sides, with large flaps, 
while behind buttons designate the waist line, 
and there are lappets below in the seams. With 
this is worn a standing linen collar, chemisette, 
and a flat folded silk scarf such as gentlemen 
wear to conceal the most of the shirt bosom. 
The coat sleeves are without a cuff, having only 
buttons on the outside seams at the wrist. It is 
made up in basket cloth, either black, blue-black, 
or invisible green, and is merely stitched by ma- 
chine on the edges. The buttons are of dark 
wood, thick and round, with eyes in the middle. 
A long plain over-skirt of the same cloth is stitch- 
ed on the hem, and draped slightly on the sides 
by buttons and button-holes. The lower skirt, of 
silk of the same shade, is trimmed with a single 
knife-pleated flounce five inches deep, headed by 
an upright pleating set on the upper edge of the 
flounce and stitched there. The hat is black 
chip of any of the stylish English shapes, or else 
a toque of mixed white and black straw with a 
long scarf veil of grenadine, or perhaps a capote 
bonnet of mixed straw with some scarlet poppies 
for trimming, or red bows and loops for a touch 
of color. 

TRAVELLING CLOAKS. 


The most stylish travelling cloaks are long slen- 
der garments of sacque shape reaching from the 
throat to the foot, and affording ample protection 
for the dress. The fronts are double-breasted, 
with two or three rows of buttons, and there are 
large, useful pockets. The model and cut paper 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. X., is prob- 
ably the most fashionable design. The furnish- 
ing houses make these of de bége or of stiff wiry 
camel’s-hair, either gray or brown, trimmed with 
black silk or wool binding and pearl buttons. 
These cost from $11 to $19. Glossy mohair that 
turns the dust and is easily cleaned is also used 
for these wraps. Some have capes or hoods, and 
others have merely deep square collars, Their 
price is from $6 to $10. Some circulars are used 
because they are easily put off and on; but gar- 
ments with sleeves are preferred, as these leave 
the arms more at liberty. Ulsters are by no means 
abandoned. The most fashionable modistes bring 
ladies’ English Ulsters of figured Scotch Cheviots, 
such as gentlemen wear for business suits. They 
are of olive brown plaids, or else gray grounds 
with indistinct threads of red or of blue. Linen 
dusters retain the Ulster belt in the back, but are 
less baggy than the ungainly garments worn last 
summer. The cut paper pattern of a lady’s Ulster 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. IX., is the best 
guide for these wraps, whether made of linen, 
water-proof cloth, or Scotch goods, Linen dusters 
cost from $8 to $7 ready-made. Some of them 
have kilt pleats in the back from the waist to the 
foot, banded in three or four places parallel with 
the belt. Water-proof cloaks of the improved 
zephyr gossamer are new rubber garments that 
are very highly commended. They have less 
gloss than formerly, and look like black silk, and 
they have none of the disagreeable sulphurous 
odor of such garments when first introduced. 
They are exceedingly light, may be folded small 
enough to carry in the pocket, and they cost from 
$6 50 to $10. 


TRAVELLING BAGS, NECESSAIRES, ETC. 


Black or plum-colored English morocco is pre- 
ferred to Russia leather for ladies’ travelling bags. 
They are best when made “solid”—that is, with 
square corners and fixed stiff sides—as the softer 
bags allow the contents to be crumpled. When 
lined with blue silk, and arranged with straps for 
button hooks, bags for bottles, etc., and fastened 
by silver clasps, they cost $25. Russia leather 
bags of good size cost from $10 to $80. Fur- 
nished bags, fitted up with yellow ivory boxes and 
cut-glass bottles with silver tops, are most luxuri- 
ous and expensive articles, those for gentlemen 
costing from $100 down, Nécessaires, or folding 
eases of fine leather or morocco, with ivory toi- 
lette articles, cost $22. Chatelaine bags of Russia 
leather or of dark blue or black velvet are fastened 
to ladies’ belts, and are large enough to hold the 
various needed small articles, such as pocket- 
book, purse for silver, handkerchief, keys, etc. 
They cost from $9 or $10 up to $50 for silver- 
mounted bags with silver monogram of the wear- 
er. Among the many useful things provided for 
travellers are long bottles with silver stoppers 
for protecting brushes for the teeth or nails when 
carried in the travelling bag. Boxes of silver for 
holding a cake of soap clasp tightly, and cost 
$22 each, while plated soap boxes are $2 25. 
Folding scissors, with the points turned up in the 
handle in the way usual with corkscrews, are 
small enough and safe enough to be carried in 
the pocket: price $2 to $4. Other scissors, with 
ivory handles pleasant to use, are $150. French 
nail clips are scissors with curved pointed ends 
for trimming the nails neatly: price $2 to %3. 
Still others, with the points reversed, are for the 
flesh at the top of the nails. Very good curved 
scissors are $1. Nail cases of Russia leather are 
fitted up with file, curved scissors, brushes, pink 
powder for polishing the nails, and a chamois pad 
for rubbing the polish on. 

An excellent novelty is a shoe buttoner with a 
long handle above the hook, so that it is not nec- 
essary to stoop down to button the boot. A long 
shoe horn of yellow ivory is added, and the whole 
costs $7. To stow away securely in travelling 
bags are Cologne bottles of yellow ivory with tops 
screwed on; also powder boxes, pin boxes, hair- 
pin cases, bottles for brushes, a fork and spoons, 
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this beautiful ivory for handles: the last cost $4 
or $5 each. Pocket mirrors in Russia leather 
cases are $3. Embroidery cases, with scissors, 
bodkin, piercer, crochet needles, and cases for sew- 
ing silks, are $15. Carriage bags for visiting are 
furnished with places for cards, a slate for mem- 
oranda, and a book for lists of visits received and 
returned. Dressing-cases for ladies are covered 
with rich Persian silk, and fitted with combs and 
brushes of yellow ivory or of tortoise-shell, or 
else with pale blue enamel on copper set in white 
ivory. Shaving cups of silver are shown for gen- 
tlemen; also silver shaving sets elaborately or- 
namented with repoussé work, and costing $1 75; 
small nécessaires for gentlemen are supplied with 
shaving brushes, razors, corn knife, corkscrew, 
button hook, court-plaster, scissors, and other 
small articles, most compactly arranged. 


SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


The favorite dress for small boys not yet in 
trousers is a single garment with the front in 
princesse shape, that is, a long sloped sacque 
reaching just below the knee, either single or 
double breasted, and buttoned from top to bot- 
tom. The back is sloped by seams to partly fit 
it over the hips, where a belt is put on to conceal 
the seam that joins the kilt-pleated skirt below ; 
this belt and the kilt pleats are confined to the 
back. For every-day wear it is made of brown 
linen drilling, bound with brown braid, and orna- 
mented with substantial white or brown pearl 
buttons. These cost $3 at the furnishing houses. 
Made of repped piqué, and trimmed with buttons 
down the sides, they cost $4 50; others, with an 
extra jacket in front, are the same price. Simi- 
lar garments made of light summer cloth are $6 
if plain, or $8 with jacket fronts. These are 
pretty in navy blue cloth for the sea-side. They 
are trimmed with one or two rows of white Her- 
cules braid; there are also gray cloth coats with 
black braids, but these are not as pretty as the 
twilled wools in shepherd check, black, brown, 
or blue with white, for $6 50. 

For those who prefer kilt skirts are perfectly 
flat skirts of repped piqué, made of three breadths 
laid in a few broad box pleats or in many side 
pleats, sewed to a pointed girdle or a very broad 
belt in order to give the desirable slenderness. 
The novel jacket to wear with these is a Breton 
sacque, in straight French shape, double-breasted, 
with two rows of braid and pearl buttons down 
the front, while the back has three rows across 
in Breton fashion. These cost $850 up. The 
plainest piqué braids about half an inch wide are 
used for trimming small boys’ suits. There are 
also single-breasted jackets and kilt skirts for $7. 
Petticoats needed for warmth under these skirts 
are scant and closely gored. Warm under-draw- 
ers and vest of gauze or of silk are used instead 
of the many cotton garments formerly worn. 
Very small boys wear short socks, showing part 
of the bare limb below their skirts, but larger 
boys wear long stockings of solid blue, brown, or 
red, or else barred with white. Sailor hats of 
mixed white and colored straws are most worn 
by these little fellows. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and Tirrany & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


AN interesting bit of gossip that has just reach- 
ed us from London is that the distinguished au- 
thoress Miss THACKERAY is about to be married 
to a Mr. Ritcuig, aged twenty-two! at present 
an under-graduate of Cambridge, and with a post 
in the India House. He has been a friend of the 
family all his life, and has the reputation of be- 
ing a very good fellow. But this will take all 
the world by surprise, on account of the dispar- 
ity of age, though, to be sure, nothing of the 
sort ought to astonish us since Mrs, NoRTON’s 
marriage. 

—Mrs. GULAGER, one of the most estimable 
and gifted vocalists of New York, whose voice 
has for several years past given delight to the 
members of St. Thomas’s Church, was buried 
on the same day that Mr. FLETCHER HARPER 
was buried, and both were made the subject of 
allusion on the following Sunday by the rector 
of the church, the Rev. Dr. MorGan. Mrs. 
GULAGER enjoyed the highest personal regard 
of the parishioners of St. Thomas’s. Her life, 
as Dr. MorGan said, ‘had been woven very 
largely into the religious and devotional life of 
the parish. Superadded to her graces and nat- 
ural gifts were trained principle and cultivated 
excellence of character. Her real personal worth 
was a leading source of her professional charm 
and influence. In the choirs and in the room 
for rehearsal, and in every department and en- 
gagement of her ordinary life, she was more than 
a singer. Who of us did not feel this as we 
stood around her burial casket? Who of us did 
not feel that the testimonies of our respect and 
the offerings of our heart were bestowed not so 
much upon a gifted artist as upon a true-heart- 
ed, gentle, Christian woman? This is the con- 
spicuous element in all influence—goodness. It 
was the element which at the very same hour 
gave effect and grand impressiveness to the ob- 
sequies of that eminent citizen, FLETCHER Har- 
PER. He was not only a great literary purveyor, 
but he was a good man, and this quality has 
largely added to his energy and success. No 
other is equal to it. Nothing but goodness, 
nothing but purity, nothing but truth, nothing 
but meetness for heaven, can make one individ- 
ual in his coffin greater than another.” 

—Professor JOHN Fiske, of Harvard, who may 
be regarded as the leading Darwinian of this 
country, is described as a gentleman of Saxon 
complexion and crisp curly hair, a rosy face, 
and brown eyes as round as marbles, which, seen 
through the glasses he wears, seem to have just 
looked up from some absorbing study. It is not 
a changeful countenance, but of about the same 
self-reliant expression On all occasions, as if he 
took the world philosophically, and was always 
in good humor with it. He is solid, inclined to 
the sluggish in build and motion, and is slow of 
utterance, speaking in measured phrases with 
his teeth half shut, showing no flexibility of tone 
or change of the muscles, but enunciating dis- 





tinctly, hesitating a little as if he came to a halt 
on some word, yet going forward steadily with 
what he has in mind, always giving you the as- 
surance of a great amount of reserved power— 
resources that are inexhaustible. In his gait 
there is a corresponding deliberateness; he is 
heavy and ponderous, but you are sure that he 
is swinging himself along with that elephantine 
tread of his at a rate which will tell against a 
much swifter walker in the end. 

—Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL has re- 
cently returned from his honey-moon. He is 
fifty-nine; his wife sixty-nine. Lady MAXWELL 
is known to the literary world as the Hon. Mrs. 
NorTON. For many years past she has written 
literary criticisms for the London Times, but has 
now relinquished that occupation. The reason 
for it is given by Mr. LapoucueErg, in his Lon- 
don Truth: “ The curious feature, however, was 
—and this may account for her rupture with the 
Times—that until the auspicious morning when 
her son rubbed his eyes and found himself Lord 
GRANTLEY, Mrs. NORTON’s critiques Were unus- 
ually remarkable for the ardor with which they 
advocated principles of the égalité-fraternité type. 
But no sooner had the talented lady become the 
mother of a peer than an extraordinary change 
was observable in her writings, and she all at 
once discovered that there might be, and in 
fact were, many blessings to this country, after 
all, in its possession of an aristocracy. If a peer- 
age for a son could work such wonders, what 
might not the acquisition of a Conservative 
county member for a husband have done? So 
the Times and Lady StrRLING-MAXWELL do well 
to part company perhaps.” 

—Dr. Davip LIVINGSTONE, anephew and name- 
sake of the explorer, is living in San Francisco. 
The only other near relatives of the traveller are 
a brother JoHN, who lives at Listowell, Ontario; 
a son OSWALD, a physician in Trinidad, West In- 
dies; an unmarried daughter, ANNA MARY, who 
is finishing her education in Germany; and a 
— daughter, Mrs. Bruce, who lives in En- 

and, 

. —Bishop MacpovuGa tt, ina recent missionary 
meeting held at Oxford, referring to medical 
missions, mentioned that Sir Henry HALForD, 
a celebrated physician, had pointed out that Dr, 
BROvuGHTON, by curing the Great Mogul’s daugh- 
ter, laid the foundation of English influence in 
India in the seventeenth century, and further 
suggested that much might be done by mission- 
aries in India, and even in China, if they were 
educated primarily in medicine. 

—Princess Demiporr, a young Russian lady, 
wearing the full uniform of a hussar, mounted 
on a fine horse, rode recently at the head of a 
splendid regiment of cavalry through the streets 
of Bucharest. She is the daughter of the hon- 
orary colonel and proprietor of the regiment, 
who spends upon it $50,000 a year. No other 
Russian cavalry is said to be so well mounted. 

—President BARTLETT, of Dartmouth College, 
on making his first appearance in the college 
chapel was greeted with right hearty applause 
by the students. Before conducting the chapel 
services he made a short address, expressing the 
hope that their relations would be mutually 
agreeable and profitable. He did not believe in 
many written rules and regulations, but consid- 
ered those already made wise. 

—Mr. WILLIAM PaLm, who died recently in 
Rome, was an opulent citizen of St. Louis. He 
bequeathed a large portion of his estate—one 
hundred thousand dollars—to the Washington 
University of St. Louis. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has added his tribute to the 
memory of WEDGwoop, the potter, considering 
him to be, take him altogether, the most extraor- 
dinary man whose name is recorded in the histo- 
ry of the commercial world. WrpGwoop not 
only completely revolutionized the character of 
the fabrics of his day, but he carried the manu- 
facture of earthenware to by far the highest point 
it had ever attained in any country in the world. 
Another authority says that ‘‘his works were 
not only of the greatest benefit to the manufac- 
tures and commercial prosperity of his country, 
but exerted a powerful influence in refining the 
national taste.’? So perfect was his work that 
fifty copies he made of the celebrated Portland 
vase sold for $250 each. 

—The Rev. Puiiiips Brooks, in a speech at a 
Young Men’s Christian Union anniversary in 
Boston, a few evenings since, said: ‘* A man who 
dares to quarrel with another man for the way 
he does a thing, has not got in his soul the true 
desire to do that thing.”’ 

—Queen VicTORIA is, in a mild way, a humor- 
ist. When she landed at Portsmouth, on her 
way to London to open Parliament, she found 
Sir Hastines Doyiez, the general commanding 
the district, waiting in the bitterest weather to 
receive her. ‘Sir Hastinas,”’ said the Queen, 
kindly, ‘‘it is far too bad a day for you to be 
out.’? ‘*Madam,” replied he, ‘it is the duty o 
your generals to die in your service.”’ ‘* Yes,’’ 
replied the Queen, smiling, ‘but not in that 
way.’’ 

ke mother of Judge Movtton, of Kitta- 
ning, Pennsylvania, is the subject of as remarka- 
ble a rejuvenation as if she had been dipped in 
the fabulous fountain of youth. She is now 
one hundred and four years old, and within the 
past few years her hair, which had long been 
pure white, has darkened to nearly its original 
color, while her mental faculties have equally 
brightened up, and she reads without glasses. 

—The address of Mr. HENRY WATTERSON on 
Decoration-day at Nashville, Tennessee, was of 
so patriotic a character, so eloquent, and so just 
to North and South as to have elicited universal 
commendation from all sorts and conditions of 
editors. It was also practical and hopeful. He 
said that the South owed her undoing to sec- 
tionalism and partyism, and that she must look 
to nationalism for her renovation. Of the real 
feeling of the two sections, even in war, he said: 
“The conflicts of this present hour can not shut 
out from the hearts of grateful men the spectacle 
of that dismal day when, rising above the pas- 
sions of victory and the ruins of conquests, the 
chiefs of the armies of the North remembered 
not merely that they were soldiers and men of 
honor, but that they were Americans. It was 
our LEE who paid the honors of war to your 
Kearny. When the body of MORGAN was borne 
to its last resting-place, soldiers of the Union, 
assembled by chance on the public square in 
Nashville, stood, soldier-like, uncovered as their 
fallen adversary passed. When M‘PuHerson fell, 
a thrill of sorrow went along the whole Confed- 
erate line. I believe to-day that the assassina- 
tion of ABRAHAM LINCOLN is lamented in the 
South hardly less than in the North,” 
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Jute Table-Cover. 

Ts table-cover of jute is trimmed with a border of navy blue flan- 
nel, embroidered, and pinked on the edge. Fig. 70, Supplement, gives 
the design for the border. The vine in the middle of the border is 
worked with brown zephyr worsted in half-polka stitch, and is edged 
with point Russe stitches of olive green worsted. The flowers are 
worked with red, light blue, pink, and white worsted in chain stitch, 
and are filled partly in satin and partly in knotted stitch with worsted 
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Fig. 1.—Dasker vor Barmina Urensits.—C.osep.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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3.—Linen Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIL, Figs. 60-63, 


Fig. 1.—-Lixen Cour 2.) 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIIL, Fig. 66. 
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For pattern and de- 
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Jute TABLe-Cover. 

Fig. 2.—Usper-SLEEVE FOR For design see Supplement, 
Cotiar, Fie. 1. 4 No. XVI, Fig. 70. 
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of different colors. For the 
double rows which edge the 
middle part sew on white 
worsted with overcast stitch- 
es of blue worsted. The 
knotted stitches are worked 
with olive green, and the 
point Russe stitches with 
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which Fig. 2 
shows opened 
and Fig. 1 
closed, is lined 
with navy blue 
carriage leath- 
er, Which is con- 
tinued on the 
outside, and is 
cut in points on 
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the edge as shown by the 
illustration. To do this, 
slash the material at reg- 
ular intervals an inch and 
a quarter deep, and turn 
it down on the wrong side 
from the middle toward 
the sides, between the 
slits, so as to form points. 
’ At! Narrow light blue worsted 
WS Ne imp edges the points and 
> ii, x gimp edges the points anc 
pve - is laid in loops as shown 
by the illustration. Each 
point is trimmed with a 
small blue button. On 
the sides of the basket 
and on both parts of the 
lid are set strips of navy 
blue leather three inches 
and a quarter wide, which 
| | mi HA, «are also cut in connection 
q »)) | iii with the lining. These 
hi | strips are trimmed with 


i D » f a braiding of light blue 


u 
titi : j viii. “i 
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: gimp and with buttons, 

NS Mea and edged on the sides 
with similar gimp, which 

“| = is continued on the under 
. end in loops, finished with 
t/a light blue worsted tassels, 

as shown by the illustra- 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grary, Trier, ann Lace ManTELET.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] tion. The lower part of Fi 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 30-33. the basket is also trimmed For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 30-33, 
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with leather points to match those at the top, which are 
ornamented with gimp and buttons, and are finished with 
light blue worsted balls. Both parts of the lid are fur- 
nished on the inside with carriage leather pockets, set on 
with a row of gimp as shown by Fig. 2. At the middle 
of the top of each pocket is a button-hole edged with 
gimp, which is continued as a braiding on the pockets. 
Set blue crochet buttons on the lid to correspond with 
the button-holes. Wicker-work handles, and small bolts 
which are slipped through holes for closing the basket, 
are fastened on the lid. 


Zi 


Straw Bathing Hat. 

Tuts hat has a high crown, and a broad brim caught 
up in a revers at the left side. The trimming consists of 
narrow blue worsted braid, which is fastened underneath 
the points of the straw. The lining is of blue merino. 
On the revers is a bow of straw braid and blue worsted 
braid, and on the crown is a bow with ends of similar braid. 


Portmanteau for Travelling Wraps, etc. 

Tis portmanteau of gray drilling is bound with Russia 
leather and trimmed with embroidered strips. It is 
folded as shown by the illustration, inclosed in Russia 
leather straps, and furnished with a Russia 
leather handle. The portmanteau re- 
quires a piece of drilling forty-two inch- 
es long and 
24 inches 
wide, which is 
rounded — off 
on the corners 
as shown by 
the — illustra- 
tion, and is 
hemmed on 
oneend, First rt 
ornament. the yy} 
material on the & 


outside with 


Brush Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus case is made of gray sail-cloth, trimmed with em- 
To make the 
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broidery, and bound with maroon leather, 
case cut of sail-cloth one piece twenty- 
two inches long and twelve inches wide, 
which is rounded on one end to form a 
flap when the case is closed. The pock- 
et, which is 
set on beneath 
the flap, is 
made of a 
piece of the 
same material 
four inches 
and seven- 
eighths long 
and twelve 
inches wide. 
The pocket at 
the other end 





Fig. 1—Bresn Case.—Open.—[See Fi 
Tor design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 69. 























requires a 
piece six inch- 
es and seven- 
eighths long 
and sixteen 
inches wide. 
Fold down this 
piece two inch- 
es wide = on 
three sides, cut 
it out on the 
corners, and 





Fig. 1.—Serce Batarine Serr. 





Fig. 1.—INit1aL FOR 
LINGERIE. 


one end with brown leather. 


inch wide, through which a leath- 
er strap an inch and a quarter 
wide and eighteen inches and a 
halflong is run. This strap serves 
to fasten in the brushes. The flaps 
on the sides of the case above the 
middle pocket measure each ten 
inches and a half in length and 


sew it up so 
as to form 
soufflets two 
inches — wide. 
Furnish this pocket with a flap three inches and three- 
quarters long and twelve inches wide, and set on a strap, 
which is slipped through the band on the pocket. 
the middle of the case set a pocket of the same ma- 
terial eleven inches and a quarter long and twelve inches wide, which is bound at 
On this pocket set a piece of maroon leather eleven 
inches and a quarter long and two inches wide as shown by the illustration, and 
furnish it at intervals of an inch and a quarter with six leather bands each half an 


3ack.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. , Figs. 35-38, 
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[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 


Fig. 8.—Trovsers ror Batmye Serr. 








Fig. 2.—Serct Batruine Scir. of 
Front.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


four embroid- 
ered strips, 
which are 
worked in 
chain and 
half - polka 
stitch with 
red zephyr 
worsted to 
a length 
sixteen 
inches and 
a half each, 








counting 
from the 
hem (see design for travelling bag, No. X., Fig. 
39, on Supplement to Buzar No. 24, Vol. X.), 
and are trimmed with red worsted fringe as 
shown by the illustration. Between these strips 
a small pocket of drilling, ornamented with similar embroidery and bound with 
Russia leather, is set on the outside of the portmanteau. This pocket and the 
flap are edged with a fringe of unbleached thread. On the inside of the 
portmanteau, for a pocket, set on a piece of drilling to suit the width of the 
portmanteau and eight inches and a half long, which is rounded on the cor- 
ners, bound on one end with Russia leather, and furnished with leather straps 
and small bolts for closing. 
For an umbrella sheath set on 
a piece of drilling seven inches 
and three-quarters long and of 
the same width as the port- 
manteau, bind it on the sides 
with Russia leather, and fur- 





Fig. 2.—Initran ror 
LINGERIE. 
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nish one side with  eyelet- 
holes, through which brown 
worsted braid is run to fasten 


For pattern and description sce 
Supplement, No, VII., Fig. 4. 
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WaLkinG SHOE. Linen Batuinc Suor. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
F 0. 


four inches and seven-eighths No. VIII, Fige, 39 and 4 
















Wf in width, and are rounded off ; 4 , 
YY the umbrellas. This part is 
EOC aAaey on the upper corners. The em- 2 we ES 

SUNY SUISSE S Z UPI 1 sda of 1] stitched on the portmanteau 
NRK s~ PAs broidery on the outside of the PG SRE EE ER RES 
SOS <Z~ Bie Stee oe te oe a ? = i s ¢ orms fO sheaths. 
IY SY) ‘ case is worked in chain and Fig. 1.—Batmne Siiprrr.—[See Fig. 2.] For holding shirts set on a 
WUT. half - polka stitch with red Sais Pig ; 


piece of card-board ten inches 
and seven-cighths long, and of the same width 
as the rhe oq it with fine gray drill- 
ing, and furnish it on the sides and ends with yp. o ; no < Ce : 
flaps of the material, which are hem-stitched Fig. oe we 7 
on the outer edge with red silk. For _— 
closing this case furnish the ends with 
maroon worsted braid, which is tied at the middle. For the flaps on the sides of the 
portmanteau, which are folded over the inclosed articles, cut of drilling two pieces 


zephyr worsted in the design given by Fig. 69, 
Supplement. <A leather strap and metal,buckle 
are set on the flap of the case for closing. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
Tuts edging is worked with braid furnished on both sides with single loops, and with 
crochet cotton, No. 80, as follows: Ist 
round (on one side of the braid).— * 
/ Fasten together the next two loops 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Batuine Corn, 
Fic. 4. 
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Fig. 2.—Brusu Case.—Cuosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 69. 





PorRTMANTEAU FOR TRAVELLING Wraps, ETC. each twenty-two inches and a half long and elev- 


en inches and three-quarters wide, bind them 
with Russia leather on three sides, and for clos- 
ing sew on maroon braid at the middle of the 
flaps, which meet. Through the hem at the top 
of the portmanteau run a wooden rod,and set on 
a handle of Russia leather, and buckles, through 
which the straps are run, 


with 1 sc. (single crochet), 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
fasten together the following two loops with 1 
s¢e., 9ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 se. on the next single ch. between 2 
se. in the preceding round, 10 se. on the following 






hig. 4.—Batuinc Crotn.—[See Fig. 2.] 
ig. 5.—-BatuinG Sronce.—|See Fig. 3.] 








Fig. 2.—Secrion or Emproipery ror BaTuinc Fig. 6.—Design ror Batutnc Tower.—Cross 
Supper, Fic, 1. 


Fig. 1.—Box ror Batuine Utensits.—[See Figs. 2-6. ] Stitch Exprorery. 
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MY PECULIARITY. 


We poets, when suddenly summoned awa 
From the world’s petty sphere to the region of 
rh 
The unportanete call at a moment obey, 
To indulge in the playful or grasp the sublime. 
I've indited impromptus again and again, 
While bewildered—it matters not how or by whom; 
I can write at my club, on the boat, in a train— 
But I never can write with a wasp in the room. 


"Tis twilight. The suburbs are tranquil and calm 
(And my own is as tranquil and calin as the rest), 
So I sit by my lattice, inhaling the balm 
That is borne on the zephyr—methinks from the 
west. 
I am far from the haunts and the passions of men, 
Among birds in high feather and roses in bloon— 
What an idyl to-night could I give to my pen! 
But I never could write with a wasp in the room. 


From Flora’s dominion, ah! why should he roam, 
To invade—and aaihien-— Apollo’s domain ? 

I opine that his object in tracking me home 
Is to drive the gay anapests out of my brain. 

Fly away, pretty guest, fly away from the shade! 
"Tis philosophers only that bask in the gloom. 

I have money to earn, there is verse to be made; 
And I never can write with a wasp in the room, 


Not gone? Very well, then; ’tis war to the knife. 
I appeal to the ultima ratio of kings. 
I have proffered you liberty. Look to your life! 
Cotton handkerchiefs knotted are dangerous things. 
If that weapon should fail, there are others in store: 
I’ve a poker, a shovel, some tongs, and a broom. 
I am eager for work, aa I told you before; 
And I never can write with a wasp in the room. 


Tis finished: retributive justice is dealt. 
You may think me severe, but it’s one of my ways; 
For when once an antipathy comes to be felt, 
It is felt evermore to the end of our days. 
When my own shall be ended—it matters not how— 
They may carve on the marble that graces my tomb: 
“He was not a bad poet, as poets go now; 
But he never could write with a wasp in the room!” 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TANGLED DIPLOMACY THICKENS. 








Peresrorp Travers, Esq., and Mr. Herbert 
Garston. 

An elderly handsome man, portly, with remark- 
ably fine head, pleasant features, an open, gener- 
ous expression, white hair arranged with consid- 
erable care, through which he often passes a 
very white, somewhat large, hand, whereon an 
enormous diamond set in slender gold seems to 
have an easy time of it. Attire faultless, so 
black as to dazzle; a white cravat, spotless wrist- 
bands, and black- studded front, over which lux- 
uriantly descended the silver beard to the vest. 
This was the only living representative of the 
houses of Beresford and Travers, the first the 
most ancient of patrician families, the latter of 
more modern origin but of great wealth. 

Hardly less prepossessing in appearance, but 
altogether cultivating a négligé style that was an 
agreeable blending of the artist-tourist and the 
gentleman -sportsman, Herbert Garston, friend 
and protégé of this gentleman of the old school, 
was a study upon which the eye might well de- 
light to rest—frank and candid, and possessed of 
a rough-and-ready manly dignity that invited 
confidence and assured of honor. 

These are talking upon important business at 
the moment we intrude, and exigencies of our 
story demand our listening for a time. Scene: 
an old-fashioned drawing-room in the St. James’s 
Street residence of Mr. Travers. 

“But is your information reliable, my dear 
Garston ?” 

“Quite, Sir. The man is a second Nero. I 
believe there is scarcely any length to which he 
would not go in furtherance of his revenge, his 
malice, and his ambition. I have no moral doubt 
that, indirectly, he encompassed your son with 
difficulty, and brought about the sad catas- 
trophe.” 

Mr. Travers passed his hand over the eyes that 
for an instant became clouded. 

“T had no conception such a character exist- 
ed outside a romance, or off the melodramatic 
stage.” 

“Ah! he’s not of that order. Why, this fel- 
low banks at the London and Westminster, and 
is equable as a general! I verily believe he 
looks upon the world as one vast strategy ground. 
He’s so infernally like a jack-in-the-box—excuse 
warmth—he seems starting up in all parts of the 
island at once, he quite undoes all preconceived 
and orthodox notions of the villain proper. I’m 
no sooner on his trail in one county than he ap- 
pears in another with the rapidity of the devil on 
two sticks. I shall soon begin to think he keeps 
a reserve of steam-engines and packets.” 

Mr. Travers smiled at the bluntness of his at- 
tached friend, whom he had known from boy- 
hood, and ever the same faithful, impetuous, 
stubborn, hot-headed piece of honesty. Herbert 
Garston had sworn to unearth this fox, in the in- 
terests of his poor dead comrade in Art and Let- 
ters, upon whose honored name a stigma rested; 
in the interests of his beloved benefactor, the 
patron and encourager of his every endeavor. 
Not in a dependent point of view; to set which 
delicate matter right once for all it may be dis- 
closed that Herbert Garston was the only son of 
a wealthy widow. 

“We never noticed any thing particularly 
vicious about the man; a little sombre, perhaps, 
sometimes ; and I think poor Lionel did once make 
the remark that occasionally, when reading with 
him, he wore a gloomy expression, such as he 
fancied Aram might have worn. Apart from this 
he was always reserved, quiet, thoughtful, and 
gentlemanly.” 

“Yes, that is precisely his aggravating point; 
he has the manners of a Roman emperor united 
to the business talent of a City merchant, the 
cleverness of a barrister, the subtle cunning of 
the worst old fox overrunning your estate. But 
I think I’ve got him—yes, I think I’ve got him.” 

Mr. Garston’s hazel eyes twinkled and blinked 
with the gratification of a man who has some 





thing to communicate he has been keeping in 
reserve. The big diamond flashed with sym- 
pathy, and Mr. Travers drew his chair closer, 
waiting without speaking, and with eager, rest- 
less expression, as dreading something unpleas- 
ant. Mr. Travers objected to any thing unpleas- 
ant upon principle; any thing that disarranged 
the reposeful grace of his years and position. 

“T have added one of Sir Kinnaird Dalton’s 
men to my staff of auxiliaries.” 

“A good stroke that.” Garston nodded com- 
placently. 

“T don’t like the business, but it’s no use em- 
ploying clean tools for dirty work. If this man 
could be touched by the law, we would let it take 
him off our hands; but he is so deucedly clever 
no law can touch him. Prove him on the very 
square inches of a crime, he would prove himself 
to have been two hundred miles removed at the 
time, and that is a feat in tactics we can’t get 
over.” 

“T trust poor Ella is placed above the effects 
of his machinations, and that she has well con- 
sidered the proposals of my letter.” 

“To provide for her child—” 

“ Removed altogether from her care, and placed 
absolutely and entirely under my own. I would 
derive happiness from this proposition, of which 
its mother deprived me.” 

Very quiveringly the old gentleman thus al- 
luded to the blow that had shattered the idealig=a 
of his home. 

“You also make provision for—for Mrs. Trav- 
ers. Am I correct, Sir?” 

“Quite, my dear boy. I have suggested—only 
suggested, for she is delicately sensitive, poor 
thing !—that I should regard it quite in the light 
of a sacred duty, and not as placing her under 
any obligation, if she would allow me to supply 
her with two hundred pounds per annum, merely 
for immediate calls, of which there are so many 
in life.” 

“ And you still keep to your determination not 
to see her?” 

“ Nothing can ever alter that.” 

“It is the only thing I can not reconcile with 
your nobility, your goodness. Forgive me.” 

“Well as you know me, Herbert, you can have 
little sympathy with myself in that trouble; you 
can not realize the whole experience. But this is 
not for discussion. I don’t know how we wan- 
dered on the theme. You were speaking of—” 

“Yet a word—tell you why in an instant— 
would you have the little girl at the Park ?” 

“No; I've arranged with the Percivals. 
know them. Highly respectable and superior 
people; they rent my largest farm; have a son 
in town—writes, I believe. Mrs. Percival will act 
like a mother with the little one, whom I shall 
see at intervals. Why did you ask? No conse- 
quence, you know; only thought you might 
have a motive.” 

“ And so I have. Noel Barnard has been seen 
in the neighborhood again.” 

The diamond flashed ominously. Mr. Travers 
arose, walked impatiently to the window, looked 
out on the dull street—‘ More wet, I think,” 
and returned to the recesses of fragrant leather. 

“T was going to say that was bad news; but I 
don’t really know that it need trouble us in the 
least.” 

“T’ve got so in the habit of looking for mis- 
chief following any visit Mr. Barnard favors one 
with, that I look on trouble as a natural conse- 
quence.” 

“ Did you intend to suggest at the outset that you 
had ascertained any thing of his antecedents ?” 

“T did. He has been married. At that time 
he was in India—” 

“Tndia ?” 

“ He seems to have been half over the globe. 
I find his trail in both hemispheres. And he had 
one child—a girl—although what became of her 
I have been unable to trace.” 

“Well, this is certainly fresh. 
have surprised me.” 

“Next time I call, I hope to have more to tell 
you. If my Piccadilly informant be faithful, I 
ought to make progress.” 

Mr. Travers arose, as indicating the interview 
was at an end. 

“You will lunch with me; carriage at three 
for the Row ?” 

“Thank you very much. I promised to be in 
Harley Street, to play companion to my mother, 
who is at present without that necessary adjunct 
to her household.” 

“Good! Never fail in attendance upon your 
mother; there can be no worthier. Please tender 
my best respects. Look in any evening agree- 
able for our quiet duel at chess. So glad yours is 
not a club taste, which wars with the domestic.” 

After his young friend’s departure (we call 
Mr. Garston young comparatively; in years he 
was about thirty), the gentleman indulged a brief 
soliloquy : 

“The dear fellow is plunging heart and soul 
into this unthankful work. It was no ordinary 
friendship between the boys, and—and—although 
neither word nor hint ever warranted the assump- 
tion, I believe Herbert liked poor Ella, but for 
honor checked the sentiment. If so, this ener- 
getic quest may not be as disinterested as appears, 
Verily I may not flatter my foolish years by sup- 
posing a manly young fellow is going to dance 
on service for my advantage, with never thought 
of reward other than the friendship, nay, love, of 
an old man who would have been proud of a son 
like this. Not to injure my lad by the thought. 
Alas! he is removed now from any injury cold- 
ness can inflict.” 

And what a beautiful smile, paternal and be- 
nevolent, was upon the Squire’s face as he sawa 
happy time ahead, when his fairy-like grandchild 
would flit through the fields and woods, bringing 
garlands to enwreath his horse’s neck! Her feet 
should patter over the old polished boards where 
her mother’s were wont to beat music, and all the 
associations of the elder Ella, that to this day 
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were bleeding wounds, would be healed by this 
newer charm, that must combine the lovely graces 
of the two he had most loved, his son and ward; 
this, this should bring back smiles, and laughter, 
and sunshine, and glad music to the great draw- 
ing-rooms at Beresford Court; this should renew 
his interest in life, revive old love, replant sweet 
dreams that blossomed once—the purest, love- 
liest under heaven. And he-closed his eyes, and 
wove of shreds of memories, lingering charms 
of his boy and his girl, a creation small and deli- 
cately fair, with graces many as the fawn’s, and 
a young heart full of love that must centre about 
himself. But he would be cautious, not see too 
much of her, not allow himself to become too fond 
of her. He had done so once, and had learned 
the sharp lesson of idol-worship, and would never 
do so again—never again. 

Later, in the Park, he met Mr. Noel Barnard 
superbly mounted. That personage raised his 
hat with the air of a prince, and his most fasci- 
nating smile. The old gentleman coldly acknowl- 
edged the salutation—he had too fine breeding 
to ignore it altogether. 

The Duke of Huntingtowers had his team in 
the Park that afternoon, and pulled up for a word 
with Mr. Beresford Travers ; their estates in Hert- 
fordshire joined, and both had property about 
St. Alban’s. This had produced a neighborliness. 

“ By-the-bye”—after the greetings and usual 
three-minutes’ gossip—‘ Cousin Dalton has 
bought that place of your poor son’s in Devon- 
shire. Was told of it but ten minutes ago.” 

Mr. Travers stooped, even to the girth, which he 
tested with his hand, and then raising his head, 
with quiet and pleasant but slightly flushed face, 
he remarked, 

ee is quick work, my lord; I was unaware 
of it.” 

“Tt’s an awfully go-ahead age. 
rather a bolter here.” 


Ta! ta! I’ve 


———_— 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LAST NIGHT IN THE OLD HOME. 


In the twilight’s soft and solemn hour, by the 
open window, looking upon the pleasure-wilder- 
ness of flowers and trees, and the far, rich tract, 
hill-girt, sea-bordered. Too soon the familiar 
landmarks were becoming shadowy and dim—less 
color, less form, with the tranquil outspreading 
of the mists, the silent march of the factions of 
the kingdom of gloom. 

A star here and there, lights twinkling upon the 
hills, an after-glow upon the waves that dallied 
with the kiss until dead on the imperial bosom. 

A cold wind astir, rattling dry twigs against 
the window-pane, like invisible ones tapping for 
admission, and rustling of dry and withered leaves 
about the garden, bringing thoughts of that fa- 
miliar hymn telling of decay. 

The woman by the window shivered, chilled to 
the heart, tears coursing the pale cheeks, sobs 
shaking the slight form, moans broken upon the 
lips not long since wreathed about with smiles, 

With arms clasped round her child, kneeling 
beside her trying to comfort ; cold and as desolate. 

Sad gray seemed tinting all the well-loved 
scene; they had never noticed it as on this even- 
ing. Sea, sky, earth, growing more dim and hue- 
less every instant. They would have had that 
gold and roseate last a little longer—with it de- 
parted the warmth of heart, the smile upon the 
face of their fair town. 

They had no kind neighborly one to breathe a 
word of solace, people had long forgotten the ex- 
istence of such very unfortunate folks, and she 
had no reward whereby to retain the sympathy of 
professional comforters ; therefore had she been 
alone in her grief, forsaken in her trouble, utterly 
deserted. 

Stay! That child! Words—frail, wingéd 
things, ineloquent—can not tell the comfort of 
her child. That small presence, so wonderfully 
made, slight and slender, of small account by laws 
that govern physics, yet had helped to fill the ach- 
ing void of that dreaded loss—the hardest trouble 
a sensitive gentlewoman can ever know—the loss 
of home. She had been hugging this to her heart 
and soul, and thinking she could bear it so this 
were left; and now the ordeal was approaching, 
and stern necessity, unsatisfied, claimed the dar- 
ling also. 

It was a blank, horrible alternative. She had 
besieged Heaven for strength to do the thing re- 
quired of her, to put her sweet one far from her, 
and struggle and fight alone, nor man, nor wom- 
an, nor child, to help on by the tenderness of 
company. 

How beautiful was every object upon which the 
eye rested! But twelve years’ endearing associ- 
ation, yet her very life seemed linked to these 
treasures the stately lady-mother of her husband 
had held as dear, and all to pass to the unfeeling 
hand of the stranger, who would alter and destroy 
until the place that knew her would know her no 
more. For romantic ideas of working, working, 
working, until Lionel’s name and fame were clear- 
ed, of purchasing again his cherished home, of 
passing here the remainder of her days—these 
Utopian dreams had flitted; but iron sense had 
brought iconoclasm to mind, and she experienced 
the hard truth that the sacred precincts, profaned 
by the stranger, were never the same again. 

She reasoned with herself, poor little soul, and 
calculated in this manner: supposing she obtain- 
eda situation, and put by the two hundred pounds 
mentioned in her death-warrant—for so it seem- 
ed to her—still, it would take years to pay off 
her poor husband’s bills (set down within some 
hundred thousand pounds), let alone repurchase 
of the home. 

And if she refused to give up her child, she 
would be poorer than the vagrants, more ill-fated 
than the houseless, and mother and child worn 
and worse for suffering and denials. They had 
been accustomed to every luxury under the sun 
(he was no niggard, dead Lionel), and they could 





not take to dry, hard fare upon the instant; the 
course of deprivation had so weakened and sub- 
dued, even suffering lost half the sting of its poison 
fang, se benumbed were the faculties by natural 
pain. To see the child grow weaker day by day 
would be maddening, would be criminal, with 
such an offer open as had been submitted by the 
friend and guardian for whom she experienced 
the same reverent gratitude and love as had ani- 
mated her heart when first living under his care. 
The love that guardian had no longer concealed 
after the blow had fallen—but which punctilious 
and too nice a sense of honor had constrained him 
to disguise so long—had been as great surprise 
to heras Lionel. Neither had suspected it, or per- 
haps their reverent affection would have made 
them root out that which would then have seem- 
ed a guilty, selfish passion. 

Despite her sorrows she was passing fair, and 
these two seemed sisters rather than mother and 
daughter. As for the child—an apple blossom, 
a bouquet of snow-flakes, spray of the sea—to 
what not that is exquisite shall she be likened ? 

The deep auburn of the mother’s luxuriant hair, 
unconfined, strayed lovingly with the clear gold of 
the child’s, lustrous even by that light. 

The fields and orchards, gardens and groves, 
sent forth the fragrance of night sweeter than it 
had ever seemed, more odorous than perfumes by 
dim altars in Eastern churches. 


It was a weirdly sweet time: sad, bitter, filled 


_with dead pain, the gloaming stealing something 


every minute; yet even as it faded, the evening 
star, growing brighter, fascinated like the jewel- 
eye of the fable. 

Terraces, statues, fountains, paled and grew 
gray, then draped with shadow, until they seem- 
ed all hung about with mourning. And surely 
some one was hanging those trees with a pall— 
and it was not so long since mother and child 
had swung laughingly there to music, and rose- 
showers thrown by a man’s strong hand. 

That chain of mournful memories, regrets, Ja- 
ments, dread recollections, would obtrude and 
overrun even her later griefs. And the clasp of 
the little warm hand, the hasty, anguished 
glimpses of those eyes where tears were bravely 
checked, the voice that was strung to tune com- 
fort, but seeming to falter with pain, it was the 
lone, waste, unutterably tried hour, the agony of 
a double parting ; and words can not describe the 
horror of the desolation in view. 

“Mamma dear, do not tremble so; let me close 
the window. Why, you are still crying! Pray 
do not cry; all will come right. See, there’s the 
star of Hope; we shall yet be happy, we shall be 
together, and God will watch over us. I don’t 
mind any thing while I have you, mamma. Let 
me kiss the tears away. Nay, I will sit upon 
your knee, and nestle my head here as I used; 
why not, dear mother? If we are poor, we but 
cling the closer; ; it will bring us nearer, this ugly 
poverty you dread so. Oh! don’t do that; so 
many who are poor are loving, they’ve nothing 
else to live for. Smile on me, mother dear ; it is 
so long since a smile was like light on your beau- 
tiful face. I don’t care a bit, if you will only try 
to stop crying; you are sobbing so dreadfully. 
See, I draw your lips down to mine, and will keep 
them here until you leave off crying. Why, we're 
through the worst, and I—little I—saw them take 
my doll’s house and the pretty dressed things, and 
my puzzles and books, all that you and papa gave 
to me, and I never shed a tear ! The man with the 
big dirty hands said he had a lass they'd do for, 
and I have had many a pleasant time with them, 
and wouldn’t be so selfish as to say him nay, poor 
man. And our gilt and white chairs, why, mam- 
ma, we never used to sit in them. The piano I 
couldn’t bear to play, and your Berlin and silk 
work isn’t half so nice and useful as good strong 
calico. If our beds are gone, we shall find some 
one who will lend us another, and now, you know, 
dear, we shall always sleep together; if the bed’s 
hard, the more healthy ; poor papa often said so. 
And don’t you remember when at the University 
he always slept onthe mattress in preference? It 
will be a new life to us, but I shall like it. I al- 
ways did wish for a gypsy life, didn’t I,dear? A 
little cart and a cottage, some chickens and a 
shaggy dog, plenty of blackberries, and no fear 
of spoiling one’s frock. Cheer up, mamma; I 
for one am longing for the morning.” 

A mere child! The talk is not to be weighed 
and criticised; it was said to comfort. That 
nursling had turned stronger of the two; bird-like 
sweetheart of the dead, could the man’s fond ears 
have heard! 

Suddenly, quiveringly alert, the mother raised 
ears, listened, strained eyes ; all the garden swart 
and dusk, dark shadows on places where they had 
walked their last. Her nervously susceptible 
hearing had detected a footstep upon gravel, upon 
dry grass, upon leaves; soft, stealthy, receding 
from the bower of Virginia creeper near their 
window. 

She closed this, pressed the child frantically to 
herheart. The drawing-room was unutterably des- 
olate now, with cruel shadows lurking, and flit- 
ting of spectral things that trooped forth to mock 
and gibe at the friendless. 

“Thanks, pretty; it is good of you to try and 
comfort poor mamma. Oh, my darling, I am so 
wretched, so very wretched !” 

It was a wail wrung from the bleeding heart, 
an awful moan of despair at its utmost extremity. 





CHAPTER X. 
A MYSTERIOUS GIFT. 


Tuer were both timorous now that night had 
set in, alone in the desecrated house, far re- 
moved from any other habitation. 

“Come, dear, we will not stay here; let us bolt 
the door and go up stairs.” 

Little Ella was naturally as nervous as a mouse, 
but she plucked her courage by the ears and 
made it lead; she even essayed a skip, but that 
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broke short, it made such an unearthly sound on 
the floor of the empty room. 

A gust of cold, dusty wind shot in at the door 
as she opened it, and went scouring round the 
place like the manes of an old char-woman. 

The great hall with its two pillars looked se- 
pulchral and ghostly, and the patter of their feet 
upon the stone echoed away with quavering mon- 
otone, like footfalls in the ghoul-haunted temples 
of India. 

There was. not even a rug to break the shiver- 
ing glide over the white vastness that chilled as 
a polar plain. 

The dull thud of the bolt and gibbet rattle of 
the chain filled the space with a thunderou: din 
that caused them to lea with terror; it died 
away in time, crept out the rear offices, mut- 
tering and grumbling. 

Four large doors, a fleck of light from over 
the entrance shimmering on their knobs and pol- 
ished panels. 

Hand in hand—neither telling the other how 
tremulously—they crossed to the foot of the 
great stairs. Half-way up, a window of violet 
and green, yellow and blue, disposed an uncertain 
ghastliness, and turned their wan faces yet more 
livid and deathly. 

She co __ recall times when these stairs were 
the ascent of » pageant of color, when her guests 
had trailed their sumptuous robing and taken 
lustre from the glass by gleaming of gems. 
Courtly men, stately dames they had entertained 
in princely fashion, not one of whom would now 
pass her in a street while another thoroughfare 
was open. Society! 

Above this a corridor, a line of guest-cham- 
hers, their own private apartments, and the tiny, 
nest-like boudoir apportioned to her daughter’s 
use. 

Here she would pass the still hours of that 
painful vigil, longing for the dawn. She could 
not sleep, she knew well; but, if possible, the 
child should do so while she watched protect- 
ingly. 

It was only a mattress from a servants’ room 
which the brutal mercy of the broker had spared 
for their comfort, tpon hearing they would re- 
main over the night. 

Stripped boards, bared walls, shreds and chips 
of lost treasures that had made the chamber 
beautiful. Damp air was floating in at the lat- 
tice sorrow had caused to be neglected for the 
first time. Hideous hoof-prints where the vulgar 
had trodden, grimy and reeking of stables. Shiv- 
ered glass of the bird-cage where the wretches 
had tossed her pet to its freedom—when a thin 
ridge of blood rose to the child’s lips, but no 
moan or movement, other than warmer pressure 
of the hand she had held to her strong, brave 
heart. The mother shuddered upon returning to 
the scene of that horrible trial. 

“Let me sit up with you, mamma dear; I'm 
not in the least sleepy to-night.” 

“No, my darling, do you get your rest. First 
let me hear your prayers,” said with choking, 
for it would be the last time. She closed the 
door, the keys had been removed; her tottering 
limbs scarcely supported their burden. 

“Now, darling.” The child fell at those knees 
where she had knelt so often, although there had 
been nights—grand party nights—when this lady 
could not spare the time (she recalled each one 
thus given to her heartless visitors when her 
child and her God had been set aside, failing con- 
venience—as if Society would make allowance 
for a young Charch of England mother’s feel- 
ings and obligations), when the little one had 
been reduced to the fidgety nurse-maid alterna- 
tive, with hasty interruption midway of the sweet 
prayer: ‘Come, Miss Ella, make haste!” or a 
plucking at the night dress, and—‘ Don’t be all 
night, if you please, miss!” Grooms were waiting 
in the kitchen, and High Life below stairs could 
scarcely expect my lady’s maid to dilly - dally 
about while my lady’s child said her prayers, 
Society hasn’t come to that either. 

She said all the little prayer, and “God bless 
dear mamma and papa,” in her sad thoughtfulness 
forgetting, “and make me a good girl ;” then the 
simple hymn, said since she had stood no higher 
than the lilies by the garden gate. 

Then without a word, rising from her knees, 
she kissed her mother, put off her frock, and crept 
upon the uninviting couch stretched on the floor. 

Graceful as some reclining figure in Athenian 
studio, the lady leaned back upon her elbow, took 
the small hand, bent over it, and for many min- 
utes thus remained with lips sealing the wondrous 
love. 

There was but little light, sufficient, however, to 
disclose the mournful grace of that pathetic pic- 
ture, had any one been there to see. 

All upon the impulse, unable to control herself 
any longer, the lady raised her head, looked little 
one in the eyes—swift, it was heart-lightning— 
and in a breath, a gasp, questioned her almost 
hoarsely : 

“Could my Ella bear her mamma to leave her ? 
Would you like to visit some one who would be 
very kind, where you would have dresses and 
presents good as those you have lost, and a beau- 
tiful garden to play in? A beautiful garden,” 
added the ward of those happy days, recalling its 
devious, pleasant paths. 

“T would not like to go any where without 
you, mamma; and what’s more, J won't!” 

The bare supposition was an outrage, and Ella 
resented it accordingly, and with more emphasis 
than it was her custom to display. 

A smile, the first that day, broke upon the lady’s 
features, yet an embarrassed, hesitating smile. 
How was this to be answered ? 

“ But if I wished it, Ella?” 

“Tf you were placed the same,or so that I 
could not help you, and should not be of use any 
longer, I would try to obey your wishes; it was 
papa’s last word to me—‘ Always do as mamma 
wishes you, my dear little girl.’” 

Tears were by this time filling the child’s eyes ; 





she kept them well from discovery by turning 
upon her side, as though tired. She was concoct- 
ing an innocent scheme to assume sleep, thinking 
her mother might then snatch a little rest. 

“ And you would not forget your prayers each 
night, or to pray for dear mamma; you would 
not forget me, Ella 2” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Forget you?” murmured the child, reproach- 
fully. - 

“Not think so much of kind, fresh faces that 
mine would grow less remembered ?” 

“No! Not if I did not see you until I was 
grown up, and came to live with you again for- 
ever! 1 am going to sleep now, ma dear; kiss 
me.” 

She swooped as a leopardess, holding her 
whelp in peril, swoops upon her crouching young ; 
she clung to her fiercely, and spent the fury of 
her love upon that long embrace. 

“Good-night !” And she repeated, while the 
child settled down to her pretended siumber, 
“Good-night! And dream of guardian angels, 
darling !” 

After that the room was strangely hushed, and 
the creakings of boards and attendant night 
sounds echoed the hollowness rampant every 
where. A lonely, unaccompanied night in a large, 
unfurnished house, isolated of site, encircled by 
grim firs, none living knowing of one’s presence 
there, must be one of the most dispiriting watches 
man or woman can pass. 

It was not without its terrifying influences upon 
this delicate lady, who had always been used to 
plenty of light and brilliance, warmth and com- 
panionship. 

She started at the gentle course of mice within 
the wainscot; and the flapping of bats’ wings 
against the window-pane affrighted the gaze bent 
on the star of hope. 

The hour must be getting late. She had nei- 
ther watch nor clock left whereby to tell, but she 
guessed by the circled hills where lights had all 
disappeared, and only that cold and stately star 
was left to bear her company. And the bats kept 
coming in the way of that. 

Breathing of the child was heavier. The worn- 
out cherub, faint with hunger, wearied beyond 
measure, must have passed to sleep, to her pure 
dreaming of the angels. 

Again, for the second time, the woman fancied 
she detected the sound of a footstep, and this 
seemed outside the door, pausing in the corridor 
at that spot. In mortal fear she recoiled as her 
glance would wander in that direction, and she’ 
tried to reason herself out of such fancies, and 
moved gently from the bed, that she might set 
these fears at rest. She quickly advanced to the 
door, with some trepidation opened it, and stood 
out upon the landing. Nothing was to be seen, 
and she was about returning to the room when 
she remembered that, upon closing the window 
at which they had been sitting, she had failed to 
clasp the latch. She would hurriedly descend to 
make all quite safe, and she softly closed the 
door, and as softly ran down stairs. 

Now thoughtful Miss Ella, who had been doing 
a cat-sleep, was quite unprepared for this, and lay 
there panting in a pretty fear. To be all alone 
up stairs in existing circumstances was a fate she 
had never contemplated in her worst dread and 
most fearful expectancies. It was so dark, she 
scarcely dared open her eyes; so still, she scarce- 
ly dared breathe. She was at the very height of 
her feverish terror, the hot, suffocating minutes 
seemed hours, and the horror sat heavy as a night- 
mare, when suddenly her door re-opened, a muf- 
fled, shadowy something entered, groped for her 
bed, knelt, stooped its head, panting, with short 
breath and burning lips, and alighted with a swift, 
soft, maddening kiss upon the bud-like mouth it 
seemed as though it would consume, the child 
all the time still as though sleeping, but really 
benumbed by fear—not supernatural fear, but 
that which dreads the unknown danger coming 
with robbers and other midnight visitors, stock 
threats of stupid maids. Scarcely an instant did 
it stay, but leaving an envelope beside the child, 
departed; and she was wonderingly wide awake, 
staring at the door, 

While this proceeded above, that which befell 
Mrs. Travers remains to be related. It was more 
of a task than she had anticipated, or rather she 
had given it such bare thought; but at the foot 
of the stairs her courage sank. She looked for 
her star, violet or green, yellow or blue, what mat- 
ter so it be there: it was clouded. The darkness 
was more dense; no light now from above the 
door; each chamber black as the entrance to a 
tomb; and the wind howling without, rattling 
within, until the place seemed overrun by skele- 
ton feet. 

Guitar and harp had quivered in these rooms 
where the wolfish blasts were now on chase. 

She hurried past, gained the drawing-room ; 
the window was open; a man was stepping from 
the casement to the bed of flowers below. 

Shrinking back, she caught sight of the dread 
face while he turned to close the window. 

It was the face of her foe—Noel Barnard. 

He had not seen her. He hastened with long 
strides across the garden, out by a little gate giv- 
ing egress to a quiet Devon lane, and appeared as 
though looking for some one who might be con- 
cealed within the grounds. She noted the action 
as singular. What could induce him to take that 
unfrequented way—a way that conducted to the 
shore ? 

She quickly latched the window, and almost 
flew up stairs to her child, so alarmed was she at 
the presence of that man. 

The child uttered a cry of delight, and when 
her mother had closed the door and drawn up 
their poor bed against it, the only barricade, she 
told the strange incident which had occurred dur- 
ing her absence. 

Mrs. Travers was aghast. Half afraid, she took 
the contents of the envelope to the window, and 
read even by that light the word “Firry” ve 
large upon two crisp notes, Bank of England. 





and now her strength gave way; she fell thereon, 
and still without one word. 

Had she fainted, or what was this? With a 
ery of terror, the child, clinging and embracing, 
implored for but one word—but one! And all 
was still, save for the dirge-like, strangled echo 
of her appeal. Still, deadly still, and only that 
little girl! Alone, with this new and surpassing 
misery, and all the host of fears, and all the 
weight of her own and this other’s sorrow, and 
the faint, deadly weariness and sickness of .her 
own heart. 

Beat against the panes, ye bats; coil, obscene 
shades, within the corners; shriek, ravenous 
winds, in the outer courts; gleam on her lovely 
head, coward lightning of the summer night; 
hoot, owls, on the funereal pines; fall, rain-drops, 
like taps upon coffin lids; peal above her, thun- 
ders of darkness; stretch forth lank talons, spec- 
tres and goblins; dart grisly fangs, glide on her, 
phantoms! Hound forth ye all, for ’tis a deli- 
cate girl-child whose mother lieth low, and there 
is none of human kind to help! 

Ella was conscious of it all. Kneeling by the 
outstretched form beloved so utterly, she engaged 
in wonderful child prayer; then, by degrees, the 
uplifted hands drooped, the head bowed, and, 
like a flower borne over by its weight, the little 
form fell upon her mother’s breast. 

And Eagle Hall was silent as a mansion of the 
dead. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ra several years past, through the voluntary 
efforts of certain ladies of this city, a beauti- 
ful charity has been sustained, which has bright- 
ened hospitals, asylums, industrial schools, and 
homes of the poor. With the coming of sum- 
mer the Flower Mission, at 239 Fourth Avenue, 
again resumed its kindly labors. And we are 
happy to give any information which will awaken 
an interest in the mission, and incline those who 
have an abundance to contribute to the sick and 
suffering poor. All gifts of flowers and fruit sent 
to the New York railroad dépdéts are delivered 
free to the mission by the express companies. 
All packages should be sent to town by early 
trains on Mondays or Thursdays, as the rooms 
are only open on those days, from 104.m.to1lP.m., 
and they should be addressed to the ** New York 
Flower Mission, No. 239 Fourth Avenue.”” Prob- 
ably very few persons realize with what eager 
expectation the sick in hospitals and tenement- 
houses look forward to the gift of a bunch of 
violets, a spray of mignonette, or a fragrant rose. 
So liberal were the donors of flowers last year 
that the ladies who have charge of the distribu- 
tion were able to include in their pleasant chari- 
ty several industrial schools. Upon children 
flowers have an important as well as interesting 
moral influence, and it is often touching to see 
how a little blossom is cherished by the rough 
street boy who might seem to have no love of 
the beautiful in his nature. The eye of the 
weary and friendless patient in the hospital 
brightens at the sight of the sweet bouquet that 
is brought by gentle hands to his bedside, and 
his heart softens as he inhales its fragrance. 
Many of us are too utilitarian in our ideas, not 
realizing the beneficial and elevating influence 
of those things that appeal to feeling and senti- 
ment. And flowers, used appropriately and as 
the expression of genuine and unostentatious 
feeling, or to awaken tender or happy emotion, 
are truly useful. We lay them, as a nation, on 
the graves of our soldiers, in token of a patriotic 
sentiment, which tends to inspire loyalty in the 
hearts of all who witness the ceremony ; we scat- 
ter them with tender love and regret around the 
form of the dear one taken from our own circle; 
we deck the young bride with fair blossoms, ex- 
pressive of loving wishes; we carry them to the 
sick-room to cheer the sufferer. Rightly used— 
not abused—they become a language, silent but 
expressive; inspiration, consolation, instruc- 
tion. And one of the first lessons they should 
teach is thus suggested by the poet: 
“ The very flowers that bend and meet, 
In sweetening others, grow more sweet.” 








Mount Carmel, a flourishing town of two or 
three thousand inhabitants, situated on the Wa- 
bash River, Illinois, has met with a dreadful 
calamity. About four o’clock on the afternoon 
of June 4 a tornado struck the town, causing 
great loss of life and property. Some accounts 
state that the disaster occurred later in the even- 
ing. Although the sad facts are not yet accu- 
rately known, it is probable that twenty-tive, at 
least, were killed, and many more seriously in- 
jured. The duration of the tornado was brief, 
but the rain continued for some time, and sev- 
eral buildings took fire after falling, adding to 
the horror of the scene. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were blown about like feathers; the air 
was filled with flying roofs, timbers, and débris 
of every kind. About seventy families are ren- 
dered houseless, and distress fills the whole 
town. Such a calamity has seldom visited our 
country, and brings to mind those instances 
where earthquakes have in a moment over- 
thrown cities of Central and South America. 





One hundred and nine happy girls, in charge 
of the Children’s Aid Society, went early in June 
to spend a week at the Sea-side Home, at Bath, 
Long Island. There were little ones and larger 
ones, all docile and obedient, and wild with de- 
light at the sight of the green grass and the 
smell of the sea air. They went for a holiday, 
and were to do nothing but play, bathe, rest, 
sleep, and eat. The kindly matron and others 
in charge gave them all needful care, and yet 
left them free to be happy. Other companies of 
children will go to the Home during the summer 
to spend aweek. They are selected chiefly from 
the industrial schools ofthe city. Sick children 
who need a physician’s care are not taken there, 
— preference is given to those not really 
well. 





About the year 1820 Captain Voutier, of the 
French navy, landed on the island of Milo, in 
the Grecian Archipelago, to search for antiqui- 
ties. He noticed a peasant who, while digging 
for stones in the ruins of an old chapel, had un- 
earthed part of a statue in an imperfect state of 








preservation. M. Voutier bribed the man to ex- 
cavate the figure completely. The arms were 
lacking, and the statue was broken across the 
middle. But this Venus of Milo was taken to 
France, placed in the gallery of the Louvre, and 
regarded as one of the greatest art treasures of 
the world. Two items of news connected with 
the Venus of Milo have recently been received : 
the discoverer, Captain Voutier, has just died at 
Hyéres, and the missing arms of the Venus have 
been found about thirty feet from the spot 
where the statue was first discovered. They are 
said to be exquisitely modeled, and one holds a 
kind of disk or shield. It is so singular that the 
news of the death of the finder of the statue 
should have reached Greece just at the moment 
when the other portions of the work are being 
brought to light, that it is possible some at- 
tempt at deception is being practiced on the 
credulity of artists. Time, however, will prove 
or disprove the report. 





The Pacific Mail steam-ship City of San Fran- 
cisco, recently wrecked on the Mexican coast, 
adds another to the formidable list of losses on 
that line. She struck a hidden rock, and her 
steam lasted just long enough for her to get 
within three or four miles of the shore, where 
she grounded. With great difficulty the passen- 
gers were all safely landed. 





Early marriages are very common in Russia, 
and a large proportion of the officers in the 
army, even those of the lowest grade, are mar- 
ried. It is quite different in the German, French, 
and British armies, where an officer is not al- 
lowed to marry until he attains a certain rank, 
or satisfies the authorities that he is able to 
assume the responsibilities of domestic life. But 
most of the married Russian officers are in a 
state of poverty, as their pay is very small. 





Paper flour barrels are now manufactured by 
a firm in Syracuse. Tuey are constructed en- 
tirely by machinery, and are said to be superior 
to wooden ones in lightness, durability, tight- 
ness, and cheapness. 


A horse, apparently bent on committing sui- 
cide, planted himself on the New Jersey Central 
Railroad, the other day, as an express train was 
approaching. The whistle was blown long and 
loud, but he moved not an inch. The train kept 
on slowly. The whistle again was blown, the 
engineer shouted and swung his arms frantical- 
ly; but in vain. Even when the cow-catcher 
of the slow-moving train almost touched the 
horse, the creature, instead of getting off the 
track, coolly lay down. The train hands, as- 
sisted by several passengers, then dragged the 
animal off the track, and the train went on. 





Dom Pedro’s cravat has raised a breeze. At 
an imperial reception in Berlin his Majesty wore 
a black cravat for some unknown reason, or for 
no reason at all. The chamberlains, ushers, 
door-keepers, lords in waiting, and masters of 
ceremonies were aghast at this democratic in- 
novation, but Dom Pedro apparently did not 
care a straw for what they thought, nor for what 
the court newspapers said about it. 





In leisure moments of war time the Turkish 
authorities at Constantinople are attempting a 
dress reform among the women. According to 
the Paull Mall Gazette, the women are dressing in 
an unseemly fashion. An edict issued says: 
‘““Their beredjes, instead of being of a sombre 
and uniform tint, are dyed with the most varied 
and fantastic colors; their yashmaks, instead of 
forming a veil of thick material, are made of 
light gauze; their feet, instead of being shod in 
the ancient and simple yellow slipper, are con- 
fined in ridiculous and uncomfortable boots of 
Frankish origin. All this must at once disap- 
pear.” Any Turkish lady found wearing either 
of the articles of attire prohibited will not be 
allowed to go out in future unless she is prop- 
erly dressed. In the event of her transgressing 
a second time, she will be fined. 





Reports have come of the destruction by earth- 
quake of the town of Iquique, in Peru. The 
shock occurred on May 10. Iquique was a small 
sea-port town of about one thousand inhabitants, 
It had previously suffered by a similar catastro- 
phe: in the great earthquake of August, 1868, 
six hundred lives were lost; and in October, 1875, 
a large portion of the town was destroyed by a 
conflagration. 





An entomological survey has been made in 
Texas and Kansas with reference to the grass- 
hoppers, and reports indicate that in that sec- 
tion of country no great danger is to be ap- 
prehended this year from the ravages of those 
pests. 





It is said that within the last twelve or thir- 
teen years Brigham Young has lost no less than 
twenty-seven mothers-in-law. 





Cleopatra’s Needle will probably be on the 
way to England before many weeks. But it has 
been somewhat of a puzzle how to transport the 
huge mass. The undertaking is in charge of 
Mr. John Dixon. Ifit is successful, the expenses 
will be borne by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, the emi- 
nent surgeon. The ‘‘ Needle” is sixty-nine feet 
long and eight feet square atits base. It weighs 
about 220 tons, and lies in the sand at Alexan- 
dria, fifteen feet above high-water line. To get 
this mass safely into the sea and across the sea, 
it is intended to build up around it on shore a 
cylindrical iron case or ship, and then to roll 
the entire mass, nearly 300 tons, into the Medi- 
terranean, and, when the necessary ballasting 
and additions have been made to the ship in dry- 
dock, to have her towed to England. The iron 
vessel is now being made at the Thames Iron- 
Works, and, when ready, will be sent out in 
pieces, to be built round the obelisk. Powerful 
apparatus will b- needed to safely launch such 
a mass. Once afloat, other difficulties will be 
mastered. Three thousand five hundred years 
ago this obelisk for... ' one of the pillars in front 
of the great Temple of ‘Tum (the setting sun) at 
Heliopolis, near Cairo, and was brought to Alex- 
andria during the reign of Cleopatra. No ac- 
counts exist of th» appliances used; but if this 
and larger monuments could be safely moved 
before the Christian era, there is little doubt the 
same thing can be accomplished in the nine- 
teenth century. 











Fig. 4.—Srir vor Boy rrom 9 to 11 Years op. Fig. 5.—Dress ror Giri 
FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


Front.—Sce Fig. 2.—[For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 41-48.) 








Fig. 1.—Swiss Mvsirw Dress. 


Dress for Girl from 5 to 7 Years old, Fig. 5. 

Tue skirt and waist of this dress are made of gray figured 
camel's-hair, The trimming consists of narrow gray galloon, 
strings of white pearl buttons, and a sash of gray faille. A 
plastron is sewed on the right front of the waist and is but- 
toned on the left front. 


Ladies’ Swiss Muslin and Organdy Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Swiss Mrstiy Dress. The long trained skirt is 
trimmed with a deep flounce of Swiss muslin, which is laid 
in fivefold box pleats at regular intervals. On the spaces 
between the pleats are set perpendicular rows of lace inser- 
tion. The flounce is headed with similar insertion. The 











trimming for the square-necked polonaise is composed of lace 
insertion, wide pointed lace, and bows of mandarin gros grain 
ribbon. White straw bonnet, trimmed with mandarin satin, 
a pale blue feather, and touffes of forget-me-nots. 

Fig. 2.—OrGanpy Dress, consisting of skirt and square- 
necked polonaise, with half-long sleeves. The trimming con- 
sists of side-pleated organdy ruffles, lace insertion, wide lace, 
and bands of black velvet, which are fastened with silver fili- 
gree buttons, as shown by the illustration. White lace mitts. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Svit ror Girt From 6 T0 8 Years oLp. Blue zephyr 
wool dress, and white muslin apron edged with button-hole 
stitches. 

Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Wrapper. This light gray cashmere wrap- 
per is trimmed in front with simulated revers of gros grain 
in a darker shade, which are edged with white lace. Similar 
lace is set on the sleeves. The wrapper is also trimmed with 
bows of pale pink gros grain ribbon. Breakfast cap of 
Swiss muslin, lace, and pink bows. 

Fig. 3.—Lapy’s WaLkinG Suir. The dress and sacque of 
this suit are made of slate-colored foulard, and are trimmed 
with ruffles and loops of the material and with silk galloon 
and buttons. Brussels straw bonnet, trimmed with ivory 
gauze and feathers of the same color. 

Fig. 4.—Svit ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years otp. The 
dress is made of light and dark red striped zephyr wool. 
The sacque, of the same material, is trimmed with bias strips 
and vest fronts of plain red zephyr wool and horn buttons. 

Vig. 5.—Dress ror Cuitp unpeR 1 Year otp. This dress 
is made of white batiste, and is trimmed with Spanish lace. 

Fig. 6.—Patn anp Srripep Percate Dress (for front, see 
page 404). The skirt of this pale blue percale dress is for- 
ty-four inches long in front, fifty-five inches long in the back, 
and three yards and a quarter wide on the bottom. It is 
trimmed with a flounce of white, pink, light blue, and dark 
blue striped pereale seventeen inches deep, which is edged 
on the bottom with a side-pleated ruffle of plain material 
four inches wide. The polonaise is made of striped materi- 
al. The trimming is composed of a collar, plastron, and side- 
pleated ruffles of plain percale, and bows of dark blue ribbon 
two inches and a half wide. Black chip bonnet, trimmed 
With mandarin ribbon and a spray of dark leaves and berries. 
A tulle ruche is set inside of the bonnet. 


Borders for Children’s Dresses. 
Darned Tulle.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 404, 

Turse designs are worked on white tulle 
with twist, and the threads are partly wound 
with red cotton, as shown by the iilustra- 
tion. For the twisted bars in Fig. 1, stretch 
the thread going forward, wind it going 
back, and cut away the tulle underneath. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
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Fig. 1.—Breton Dress ror Girt From 


11 to 13 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Svit ror Bor'rrow 9 To 
Back.—See Fig. 4.—or pattern : 
see Supplement,No, IX., Fig: 





page 404, ) 
HIavinG _ trans- 
ferred the outlines 
of the design to ba- 
tiste or linen, work 
the dots and leaf- 
lets in satin stitch 
with — embroidery 
cotton, and for the 
bars stretch the 
threads going back 
and forth, and over- 
cast them with but- 
ton-hole stitches in 
the border Fig. 1. 
Work the rest of 
the embroidery with 
similar stitches, and 
then cut away the 
material between 
the design figures 
on the wrong side. 


Initials for 
Handkerchiefs, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
page 405. 





Tuese initials are 
worked in satin and 
half-polka stitch 
with white and col- 
ored embroidery 
cotton. 


Bathing Slip- 
per, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

See illustrations on 
page 405. 

Tus slipper is 
made of double 
gray linen. The 
part designed for 
the outside is em- 
broidered. Work 
the embroidery in 
the design shown 
by Fig. 2 in button- 
hole stitch with red 
cotton, and in point 
Russe with blue cot- 
ton, and work the 
dots with white cot- 





Fig. 2.—OrGanpy Dress. ton. The slipper is 


furnished with a 
thick felt sole and a cork sole edged with red woolen cord. 
The edge is trimmed with a ruche of red worsted braid. On 
the front is set a bow of similar braid. 


Walking Shoe. 
See illustration on page 405. 
Ts shoe of fine French kid has a high heel covered with 
leather. The front is cut into bands, which are buttoned to- 
gether, and are trimmed with bows of French kid. 


Box for Bathing Utensils, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 405. 
Tuts box is of wood, and is furnished with a lid which 
opens in two parts. It is divided into several compartments, 
which serve to hold a bath towel, bathing cloth, sponge, and 


Fig. 1.—Stcrr ror Girt FRoM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Lapy’s 
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‘ig. 3.—Scit ror Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





sponge bag. The box is covered inside and outside with 
gray and red striped linen. The bath towel of white Turkish 
toweling is interwoven with plain stripes, which are embroid- 
ered. Baste canvas on these stripes, work in the design given 
by Fig. 6 with red cotton in cross stitch, and then draw out 
the threads of the canvas. At the bottom ravel out the cross- 
wise threads of the canvas, and knot the lengthwise threads to 
form fringe, as shown by the illustration. The bathing cloth, 
Fig. 4, is made of écru Turkish toweling; it requires a strip 
twenty-five inches and a quarter long and ten inches wide, 
which is folded lengthwise through the middle, and is joined 
on the edges, rounded off on the corners, and bound on the 
ends with red worsted braid, to which double loops of drilling 
are fastened. For these cut two strips each twenty inches and 
seven-eighths long and three inches and three-quarters wide, 
and ornament them for the outside with an embroidery bor- 
der, which is worked in the design given by Fig. 2 in button- 
hole and chain stitch, and in point Russe with red and blue 
cotton and maize saddler’s silk. The button-hole stitches of 
red cotton are run with blue cotton as seen in the illustration, 
Fold the strips lengthwise through the middle, join the edges, 
and fasten them to the ends of the bathing cloth. The bath- 
ing sponge, Fig. 5, is made of white Turkish toweling, filled 
with a sponge. The upper side is furnished with an embroid- 
ered strip of drilling, by which means the sponge may be 
handled conveniently. Fig. 8 shows a section of the border 
for this strip. Edge the squares with chain stitches of red 
cotton, stretch the net-like foundation with yellow saddler’s 
silk, and fasten the intersecting points with cross stitches of 
red cotton. The squares are bordered on both sides with 
button-hole and point Russe stitches of blue cotton. Work 
the flowers in chain stitch with maize saddler’s silk, and fill 
them with point Russe stitches of red cotton. For the sponge 
bag cut of oiled silk one round piece sixteen inches in diam- 
eter, bind it with blue worsted braid all around, and furnish 
it with eyelet-holes an inch and a quarter from the edge, 
through which blue worsted cords are run crosswise. 








DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS. 


SILENCE, 

PASTIME more amusing, perhaps, than intellectual, but 

i not therefore to be despised. The players being seated 
in a cirele, one of them in the most solemn 
manner, and with a perfectly grave face, softly 
slaps the face of his right-hand neighbor— 
whether lady or gentleman—who in turn re- 
peats the operation upon the next. Thus it 
«oes round the circle, the most profound si- 
lence being observed, until it reaches the 
leader again. He then gives his neighbor a 
box on the ear on each side (I trust that no- 
body will be tempted to box hard); and this 
too is repeated round the circle, possibly amid 
some faint titterings, which the leader must 
suppress with all the weight of his authority 
and much sever- 
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ity of countenance. 
That concluded, he 
next proceeds softly 
to pull his neigh- 
bor’s ear, the circle 
still, it is hoped, suf- 
ficiently restraining 
itself to observe 
the perfect silence 
which is indispen- 
sable to the game. 
This having been 
duly completed, he 
goes on to pull the 
nose of the unhappy 
right - hand _neigh- 
bor, upon whom all 
the experiments are 
first tried. If the 
good sense and 
proper feeling of the 
players are such that 
this proceeding, suf- 
fered and _intlicted 
in turn by each, 
goes round the room 
without inextin- 
guishable roars of 
laughter, the circle 
may be congratu- 
lated upon being 
the first which ever 
succeeded in play- 
ing the game ac- 








hy 
mT 
: ae 
cording to the can- [i= = 
on, and as it should 
be played. 


HUNT THE RING. 


This is the more 
possible form of 
hunt the slipper. A 
circle is made, and 
a piece of tape or 
string is obtained 








Figs. 6 and 7.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 Year 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 49-54. 
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sufficiently long to 
reach all round on 
the inside. <A ring 
is then slipped on to 
it, and the two ends 
are tied together. 
Each of the players 
takes hold of the 
tape or string with 
both hands, and the 
person whom lot or 
choice has marked 
out for the victim, 
standing in the mid- 
dle of the circle, is next made to turn round three times 
(without shutting his eyes or submitting to any other disad- 
vantage), and is then let loose to hunt for the ring. The ob- 
ject of the rest of the players is, of course, to prevent his 
catching it, and they pass it from one to the other, covering 
it with the hands as rapidly as possible. If a constant 
backward and forward motion of their hand is kept up, it 
will be found extremely difficult to discover where it is so 
as to stop it before it disappears. As in the fairy tale, it 
will often be-.seen to gleam, but only to disappear when an 
effort is made to grasp it, and the victim’s only chance is 
the greatest rapidity in opening and shutting every hand 
round the circle, to each of which he has immediate access 


| 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Bice Ciora Ripinc-Hasir. 





Fig. 2.—Brack Ciota Riptnc-Hapit.—[For pattern and 
~ description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 19-23.) 


so soon as he has touched it. It is unfair to pass the ring 
from under a hand after it has been touched and before it 


| has been opened, and the player in whose possession it is 


finally found becomes in turn the victim. This is a very 
merry and most entertaining game. 


TURN THE TRENCHER. 

The players sit or stand in a circle, each one being desig- 
nated either by a number or by the name of a flower 
or an animal. One of the party then takes a metal or 
wooden plate, and spins it round on its edge on the ground 
with as much force and dexterity as may be, at the same 
time calling out the number or name pertaining to one of 
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those sitting or standing round. The person 
so designated must run and seize the trench- 
er before it falls lifeless on the ground, on pain 
of paying a forfeit, and must then turn it in the 
same manner, This is a very lively game, and 
gives rise to much fun; because as turning a 
trencher does not usually form part of even the 
most liberal education, the attempts made to do 
it effectively are generally very lamentable, and 
the turn is often so feeble as to render it physically 
. impossible to catch it before it falls. Of course 
it is very mean to look round the circle in order 
to discover any person engaged in improving 
conversation, and then to call out the name or 
number belonging to that person; but such is 
human nature that this is often done, and gen- 
erally with much success, and a great increase of 
forfeits. 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnor or “A Prinores or Trvxe,” “ DavantER 
or Hern,” “ Tourer Fratuers,” ‘ STRANGE 
ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
victory ! 

Tere was nota moment tolose. All England 
was in confusion—local committees hastily as- 
sembling, Parliamentary agents down in West- 
minster wasting their substance on shilling tele- 
grams, wire-pullers in Pall Mall pitifully begging 
for money to start hopeless contests in the inter- 
est of the party, eager young mén fresh from 
college consulting their friends as to which im- 
pregnable seat they should assault with a de- 
spairing courage, and comfortable and elderly 
members dolefully shaking their heads over the 
possible consequences of this precipitate step, 
insomuch that the luncheon claret at their club 
had no longer any charms for them. And then 
the voluble partisans, the enthusiasts, the believers 
in the great liberal heart of England, how little 
did they reck of the awful catastrophe impending ! 
The abolition of the income tax would rally wa- 
vering constituencies. The recent reverses at the 
poll were only the result of a temporary irrita- 
tion; another week would give the government 
an overwhelming majority. Alas! alas! These 
confident professions were balm to many an anx- 
ious heart, this or the other luckless wight seek- 
ing all possible means of convincing himself that 
his constituents could not be so cruel as to oust 
him; but they did not prevent those constituents 
from arising and slaying their representative, 
transforming him from a living and moving mem- 
ber of Parliament into a wandering and discon- 
solate voice. 

Balfour had to act and think for himself in this 
crisis ; Mr. Bolitho was far too busy to attend to 
such a paltry place as Englebury, even if he had 
been willing to join in what he regarded as a 
Quixotic adventure. And now a strange thing 
happened. Balfour had long been of opinion that 
his wife’s notions of what public life should be 
were just a little too romantic and high-strung 
to be practicable. It was well she should have 
them ; it was well that her ignorance of the world 
allowed her to imagine them to be possible. But, 
of course, a man living in the denser and coarser 
atmosphere of politics had to take human nature 
as he found it, and could not afford to rule his con- 
duct by certain theories which, beautiful enough 
in themselves, were merely visionary. 

Oddly enough, however, and probably uncon- 
sciously, he did at this moment rule his conduct 
by Lady Sylvia’s sentiments. It is true that, when 
he first talked about that business of buying the 
filched common from Mr. Chorley and subse- 
quently presenting it to the Englebury people, he 
appeared to treat the whole affair as a joke; but, 
all the same, he had expressed no great disap- 
proval of the scheme. It was only after Lady 
Sylvia’s indignant protest that he came to consid- 
er that proposal as altogether detestable. Fur- 
ther, when Bolitho suggested to him that he 
should try to oust the member then sitting for 
Englebury, he saw no reason why he should not 
try todo so. Had not Harnden himself led sim- 
ilar assaults on seats deemed even more a per- 
sonal perquisite than his own? Harnden was 
used up, was of no good to either party, had 
spoken of retiring: why should not the seat be 
contested? This was Balfour's opinion at the 
time, and he himself could not have told when he 
had altered it. All the same, as he now hurried 
up to London, he felt it would be mean to try to 
oust this old gentleman from his seat: if Harn- 
den did not mean to resign, he, Balfour, would 
make a rush at some other place—Evesham, 
Shoreham, Woodstock, any quarter, in fact, that 
was likely to covet the glory of returning so 
distinguished and independent a person as him- 
self. 

And in his straightforward fashion he went 
direct to this old gentleman, whom he found in a 
little and old-fashioned but famous club in St. 
James's Street. The member for Englebury had 
once been a fine-looking man, and even now there 
was something striking about the firm mouth, 
aquiline nose, keen eyes, fresh color, and silvery 
hair; but the tall form was bent almost double, 
and the voice was querulous and raucous. He 
came into the small side room with Balfour’s card 
in his hand; he bowed slightly and stiffly; and 
in that second had keenly studied his adversary’s 
face, as if he would read every line of the char- 
acter impressed on it. 

“Sit down,” said he. 

Balfour sat down, and appeared to consider for 
a second or so how he would open the conversa- 
tion. The two were familiar with each other’s 
appearance in the House, but had never spoken. 





“J suppose you know, Mr. Harnden, that they 
mean to turn me out of Ballinascroon.” 

“Yes, I do—yes,” said the old gentleman, in 
a staccato fashion. “And you want to turn me 
out of Englebury? Yes—I have heard that 
too.” 

“TI thought of trying,” said Balfour, frankly. 
“ But now I have made up my mind not to stand 
unless there is a vacancy. There was a talk of 
your resigning. I have called now to ask you 
whether there was any truth in the rumor; if 
not, I will let Englebury alone.” 

“ Ay,” said the elder man, with gruff emphasis ; 
“Chorley —that fool Chorley—told you, didn’t 
he? You are in league with Chorley, aren’t 
you? Do you think that fellow can get my seat 
for you?” 

“T tell you I don’t mean to try, Sir, unless you 
intend to give it up of your own free-will. Chor- 
ley? Oh no; I am not in league with Chorley ; 
he and I had a quarrel.” 

“T didn’t hear about that,” said the old gentle- 
man, still regarding his enemy with some re- 
serve. “I haven’t been down there for a long 
time now. And so Chorley was humbugging 
you, was he? You thought he had put you in 
for a good thing, eh? Don’t you believe that 
ass. Why, he made some representations to me 
some time ago—” 

At this point Mr. Harnden suddenly stopped, 
as if some new light had struck him. 

“Ha, that was it, was it? You quarreled with 
him, did you?” he said, glancing at Balfour a 
quick, shrewd look. 

“Yes, I did,” said Balfour, “and I swore I 
would fight him, and you, and every body all 
round, and win the seat in spite of any coalition. 
That was vaporing. I was in a rage.” 

Mr. Harnden stroked his hands on his knees 
for some little time, and then he laughed and 
looked up. 

“T believe what you have told me,” he said, 
staring his enemy full in the face. ‘I see now 
why that presumptuous fellow, Chorley, made 
overtures to me. To tell you the truth, I thought 
he wanted me to spend more money, or some- 
thing of that sort, and I sent him about his busi- 
ness. Well, Sir, you’ve done the best thing you 
could have thought of by coming straight to me, 
because I will tell you a secret. I had prepared 
a nice little plan for dishing both you and 
Chorley.” 

And here the old gentleman laughed again at 
his own smartness. Balfour was glad to find 
him in this pleasant humor: it was not every 
one, if all stories be true, that the member for 
Englebury received so pleasantly. 

“T like the look of you,” said Mr. Harnden, 
bluntly. “I don’t think you would play any 
tricks.” 

“T am very much obliged to you,” said Bal- 
four, dryly. 

“Qh, don’t you be insulted. I aman old man: 
I speak my mind. And when you come to my 
time of life—well, you'll know more about elec- 
tioneering dodges. So you’ve quarreled with 
Chorley, have you?” 

“ay » 
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“H’m. And you believed he would have given 
you my seat ?” 

“T thought with his help I might have won it 
—that is, if his representations were true. Iwas 
told you weren’t very popular down there, Mr. 
Harnden.” 

“ Perhaps not—perhaps not,” said the old man. 
“They grumble because I speak the truth, in Par- 
liament and out. But don’t you make any mis- 
take about it—all that would disappear if another 
man were to contest the seat. They'll stick to 
me at an election, depend on that, Sir.” 

“Then you propose to remain in Parliament,” 
said Balfour, rising. ‘In that case I need not 
waste your time further.” 

“Stay a minute,” said the old man, curtly. 
“T told you I meant to dish you and Chorley.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You and I might dish Chorley, and you might 
have the seat.” 

Balfour was not an emotional person, but he 
was a young man, and desperately anxious about 
his chances of being returned ; and at this abrupt 
proposal his heart jumped. 

“There is something about that fellow that 
acts on me like a’red rag on a bull,” continuéd 
this irascible old man, “ He is as cunning as a 
fox, and as slippery as an eel; and his infernal 
twaddle about the duties of a member of Parlia- 
ment—and his infernal wife too! Look here: 
you are a young man; you have plenty of energy. 
Go down at once to Englebury ; issue an address ; 
pitch it high and strong about corrupt local in- 
fluence and intimidation; denounce that fellow, 
and call on the electors to free themselves from 
the tyranny of dictation—you know the sort of 
buncombe. That will drive Chorley over to 
me.” 

“Yon are excessively kind, Sir,” said Balfour, 
who, despite his disappointment, could not help 
bursting out into a laugh. “I have no doubt 
that would be excellent sport for you. But, you 
see, I want to get into Parliament. I can’t go 
skylarking about Englebury merely to make a 
fool of Mr. Chorley.” 

“There’s a good deal of the greenhorn about 
you,” said the old gentleman, testily, for he did 
not like being laughed at, “ but that is natural at 
your age. Of course I mean to resign. I had 
thought of resigning in favor of that boy of Lord 
S——’s, who is a clever lad, if he would give up 
French radicals and atheism. But I will resign 
in your favor, if you like—at the last moment— 
after Chorley has been working for me like the 
hound he is. And what do you say to that, 
young man?” 

Mr. Harnden rose, with a proud smile on his 
face. He was vain of his diplomacy; perhaps, 
too, it pleased him to patronize this younger man, 
to whom a seat in the House was of such infinite 
consequence, 





“Do I understand, Sir, that you meant to give 
up your seat in any case ?”” Balfour asked. 

“Certainly I did,” said the other. “If I wish- 
ed to retain it, do you think I should be afraid 
of you—I mean of any candidate that Chorley 
could bring forward? No,no; don’t you believe 
any such stuff. The people of Englebury and I 
have had our quarrels, but we are good friends 
at bottom. It will be a very disgraceful thing 
if they don’t give me a handsome piece of plate 
when I retire.” 

“My dear Sir,” said Balfour, with saturnine 
simplicity, “J will take care of that.” 

“And I am not going to spend a penny ina 
bogus contest, mind that. But that is not your 
business. Now go away. Don't tell any body 
you have seen me. I like the look of you. I 
think you have too many opinions; but as soon 
as you get into some small office—and the gov- 
ernment might do worse, I will say—you will get 
cured of that Good-day to you.” 

There is a telegraph office at the foot of St. 
James’s Street. Balfour walked right down there, 
and sent a message to his friend Jewsbury at Ox- 
ford : “ Come down at once to the ‘Green For,’ En- 
glebury. Some fun going on.” Then, finding he 
could just catch the afternoon train, he jumped 
into a Hansom, and drove to Paddington Sta- 
tion. He arrived at Englebury without even a 
tooth-brush; but he had his check-book in his 
pocket. 

The Rev. Mr. Jewsbury arrived the next day, 
and the business of the election began at once. 
Jewsbury was in the secret, and roared with 
laughter as he heightened the pungency of the 
paragraphs which called on the electors of En- 
glebury to free themselves from political slavery. 
And Balfour laughed as heartily when he found 
himself lashed and torn to pieces every morning 
by the Englebury Mercury, because he looked 
forward to the time when the editor of that im- 
portant organ might have to change his tune, in 
asking the sitting member to obtain the govern- 
ment advertisements for him. 

It was a fierce fight, to be sure; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Chorley had such faith in their time-honored 
representative that they called on their fellow- 
townsmen to raise a sum to defray Mr. Harnden’s 
expenses. Then, on the night before the elec- 
tion, the thunder-bolt fell. Mr. Harnden attend- 
ed a meeting of his friends and supporters. He 
thanked them most cordially for all they had 
done on hia behalf. The weight of years, he 
said, was beginning to tell on him; nevertheless 
he had been loath to take his hand from the 
plough ; now, however, at the last moment, he felt 
it would be a mistake to task their kindness and 
forbearance longer. But he felt it a privilege to 
be able to resign in favor of an opponent who 
had throughout treated him with the greatest 
courtesy—an opponent who had already made 
some mark in the House—who would do credit 
to the borough. That the constituency was not 
divided in its opinions they would prove by voting 
for Mr. Balfour like one man. He called for 
three cheers for his antagonist; and the meeting, 
startled, bewildered, but at the same time vague- 
ly enthusiastic, positively roared. Whether Mr. 
Chorley, who was on the platform, joined in that 
outburst could not well be made out. Next day, 
as a matter of course, Mr. Hugh Balfour was 
elected member of Parliament for the borough of 
Englebury; and he straightway telegraphed off 
this fact to his wife. Perhaps she was not look- 
ing at the newspapers. 

Well, he was only a young man, and he was 
no doubt proud of his success as he hastened 
down to Surrey again. Then every thing prom- 
ised him a glad home-coming; for he had learn- 
ed, in passing through London, that the charge 
against Lord Willowby and his fellow-speculators 
had been withdrawn—he supposed the richer 
merchants had joined to buy the man off. And 
as he drove over to The Lilacs he was full of 
eager schemes. Lady Sylvia would come at once 
to London, and the house in Piccadilly would be 
got ready for the opening of Parliament. It 
would be complimentary if she went down with 
him to Englebury, and called on one or two peo- 
ple whose acquaintance he had made down there. 
Surely she would be glad to welcome him after 
his notable victory ? 

But what was his surprise and chagrin to find 
that Lady Sylvia’s congratulations were of a dis- 
tinctly formal and correct character, and that she 
did not at all enter into his plans for leaving The 
Lilacs. 

“ Why, Sylvia,” said he, “surely you don’t hate 
Englebury simply because you disliked the Chor- 
leys? Chorley has been my sworn enemy all 
through this fight, and I have smote him hip and 
thigh.” 

“TI scarcely remember any thing about the 
Chorleys,” she said, indifferently. 

“But why would you rather live down here ?” 
said he, in amazement. 

“You know you will be every night at the 
House,” she said. 

“Not more than other members,” he remon- 
strated. ‘I shall have three nights a week free.” 

“ And then you will be going out among peo- 
ple who are altogether strangers to me—who will 
talk about things of which I know nothing.” 

“My dear child,” said he, “you don’t mean to 
say you intend to live down here all by yourself 
during the time Parliament is sitting? You will 

‘o mad.” 

“T have told you before, Hugh,” said she, “ that 
I can not leave papa while he is so poorly as he 
is at present. You will have plenty of occupa- 
tion and amusement in London without me; I 
must remain here.” 

There was a flash of angry light in the deep- 
set gray eyes. 

“Tf you insist on remaiaing here,” said he, 
“because your father chooses to go pottering 
about after those rabbits—” 

Then he checked himself. Had he not vowed 
to himself again and again that he would be ten- 





derly considerate to this gentle-souled creature 
who had placed the happiness of her life in his 
hands? If she had higher notions of duty than 
he could very well understand, ought he not at 
least to respect them ? 

“ Ah, well, Sylvia,” said he, patting her on the 
shoulder, “perhaps you are right. But I am 
afraid you will find it very dull.” 

[10 BE CONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPoNnDENT. } 


Hats in Drawing-Rooms.—Our Literary Fund.—The 

Queen in Scotland.—The Bourbon Orange. 

RE our American cousins victims to the old 

fashion of taking their crush hats into draw- 
ing-rooms with them, or not? In this country 
the custom still lingers, and among some people 
who ought to know better. If a man takes his 
hat into a sitting-room, I don’t see why he should 
not also take his umbrella. The one is not more 
out of place there than the other. In making a 
morning call, the thing has, indeed, some signifi- 
cance, since it gives your hostess assurance that 
you are going away again; but to come in the 
evening with your hat under your arm, which you 
afterward take with you down to dinner, is surely 
the very height of fashionable folly. And nowa- 
days a new horror has arisen: men bring ¢al/ hats 
in with them instead of crush hats, which latter 
had at least the merit of going into a small com- 
pass. The only reasonable explanation that sug- 
gests itself to me of this practice is that these 
gentlemen are afraid of leaving their hats in the 
hall for fear they should be stolen. This is, of 
course, a sign of prudence, but it is scarcely com- 
plimentary to their entertainer. 

In New York, I believe, you have no Literary 
Fund dinner, on account, probably, of your hav- 
ing no Literary Fund. You therefore miss a very 
humorous festival—looked at, at least, from a cyn- 
ical point of view. For the object of the com- 
mittee of management (or whoever it is) seems 
to be to select the annual list of stewards from 
every class of society except that of literature. 
A poor half-pennyworth of bread of that sort is 
mixed with an intolerable deal of sack in the 
form of swells, financiers, and foreign notables. 
Above all, a cabinet minister is always selected 
to preside (because, I suppose, the British govern- 
ment is notoriously indifferent to literature and 
its claims), and then, with a plum or two in the 
shape of a historian, a school-book compiler, and 
a translator— to swear by,” as it were—the cake 
is complete. The dinner this year was no im- 
provement in these respects upon its predeces- 
sors. Lord Derby, who presided, was good enough 
to say that ‘poetry and the lighter literature of 
the day had not been neglected ;” the irrepressi- 
ble Dr. Schliemann talked of Troy; and the “ lit- 
erature of other countries” was, to cap the whole, 
responded to by the Chinese embassador ! 

Some ungenerous advantage has been taken of 
the Queen’s refusal to patronize the erection of a 
monument to Charles Dickens in his native town, 
in representing her as without sympathy for that 
great and kindly genius; whereas she declined 
upon the very ground that such a project would 
have been distasteful to the novelist himself, who 
has, indeed, stated as much in his will. What is 
said against her Majesty with better reason is 
that it is selfish in her to seclude herself in Scot- 
tish Balmoral, hundreds of miles from the seat 
of government, during a political crisis like the 
present. No one, however, seems to have the 
courage to remind her of her duties; while Lord 
Beaconsfield is by no means sorry to be left with 
the responsibility of every thing on his own shoul- 
ders, for his melodramatic and pinchbeck char- 
acter inclines him to desire war: he wishes to 
“pose” as a historical figure in a European con- 
flagration: and the Queen, though anti-Russian 
in her feelings, is far too good a woman not to 
shrink from such a catastrophe. 

The Marquis of Lorne has given a very signifi- 
cant vote upon Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions: he 
left his party (the Liberals) and joined the pro- 
Turkish side. As his father, the Duke of Argyle, 
still sticks to his colors, and the marquis has never 
before deserted his, this shows that court influ- 
ence has been brought to bear upon the “ husband 
of a princess.” 

Of all the dreadful stories, true or false, that 
are now told us of Russian rule, one of the most 
shocking is that Petofi Saudor, the Hungarian 
poet, supposed to have been slain at the battle of 
Segesvar, is still living, a prisoner in the mines of 
Siberia. It is possible my readers may never be- 
fore have heard of Petofi Saudor, in which case 
a sympathy is at once established between us, for 
I never heard of him either; but that a poet—let 
him be who he may—should be in the mines of 
Siberia is indeed a frightful thought. He proba- 
bly suffers ten times as much as the most wretch- 
ed of his fellow-prisoners. It is a terrible re- 
flection that such misery should have been the 
lot of such a nature, while the world (even of his 
admirers) has gone on for years in ignorance of 
it. A man just returned from the mines has, 
however, testified to his identity, and Count An- 
drassy is “instituting inquiries.” 

One of the Bourbons has recently died at an 
age which throws all Mr. Thom’s calculations into 
disorder—namely, at 445. It was not a branch 
of the old stock, but the family tree itself, called 
“Grand Bourbon,” and the finest in the orangery 
of Versailles. Imagine what that tree must have 
seen in the way of human change; what histories 
it might have told if, instead of bark, it had had 
speech! For my part, I was quite unaware that 
the orange ever lived to such an age, or dated from 
so far back a time. Perhaps it was the orange, 
after all, and not the apple, which caused the fall 
of our first parents ; in which case I think they 
were more excusable. 

R. Kemste, of London. 
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A GREEN LION. 


“TO, Marguerite, my big brown pearl,” drawl- 

I ed Penelope Gardner, “I hate small 
men.” 

Marguerite Allen was indeed of fair size, and 
somewhat of a brunette; but Penelope was no 
lily herself. Her beauty—for she had a fair share 
—was rather of the aggressive and full-blooming 
sort that is apt to “‘ make remarks.” 

“You do?” was Marguerite’s undisturbed re- 
ply. “I suppose that means Tom Lynn, just 
now, because he’s silly enough to admire you. 
You'll soon help him get over it. I don’t believe 
you’ve fooled him very badly, anyhow.” 

The color in Penelope’s cheeks deepened a lit- 
tle, for “the pearl” was seldom known to miss 
her little shots, and the reply came without any 
drawl: 

“Tom Lynn? Who spoke of him? AllI said 
was that I hate small men.” 

“That means you’ll marry one one of these days, 
I suppose,” responded Marguerite. 

“What do you mean ?” asked Penelope. 

“Why, Pen,” said Marguerite, ‘“ remorseless 
women like you always marry the kind of man 
they hate. You feel too benevolent just now to 
marry any body, even Tom Lynn; but wait a 
while. In three or four years you'll have lost 
all your pity, and then you'll marry the smallest 
man you know—the one you hate most.” 

“JT didn’t know pearls were bitter,” said Pe- 
nelope. ‘Come, now, trade me Colonel Waring 
for Tom Lynn. Ill give you that green worsted 
lion on the mantel to boot.” 

“Thank you, Pen,” said Marguerite; “that ll 
suitme. I’ve wanted a chance to put that worst- 
ed in the fire this ever so long. Your claim on 
Tom is worth about as much as the green lion, 
or as mine on the colonel. Next time you want 
to work something big and fierce and hideous 
on canvas, you can make the colonel sit for a 
model.” 

“You are dreadfully savage this morning,” said 
Pen, as she handed down the unlucky green beast, 
so good a specimen of his woolly kind. “ You'd 
better take him and go. I don’t know where 
you'll find Tom. Ill take possession of the col- 
onel when we come out to play croquet. At all 
events, he’s not a small man.” 

“Poor Tom Lynn!” said Marguerite, as she 
swept out of the room with her lion ; “he doesn’t 
like me at all, and what shall I do with him ?” 

“ Amuse him kindly till somebody else comes,” 
was the parting advice of Penelope Gardner. 

But what would not either Pen or “the pearl” 
have given if they had known that the couple of 
gentlemen, who, unknown to them, were enjoying 
their early smoke on the grass under the maple 
near the window of Pen’s room, had been com- 
pulsory hearers of every word that passed ? 

“Well, colonel,” muttered the lesser of the 
twain, “ which of us three came out of that fight 
with the least glory ?” 

“Us three, Tom ?” replied the tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, martial-looking, but not at all handsome, 
colonel. ‘What do you mean ?” 

“Why,” said Tom, “you and I and the green 
lion.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the colonel, “the lion, de- 
cidedly. She’s going to burn him. I must say 
I fully approve of that proceeding. But what’s 
to become of youandme? They'll be cremating 
us next.” 

There was a red spot in Tom Lynn’s cheek, in 
spite of his self-control, for he was almost pain- 
fully aware of the difference between his some- 
what undersized though elegant proportions and 
the massive bone and muscle of his friend. 

“Small men” never care to have the question 
of size discussed in their hearing, least of all by 
the fairer part of creation, and poor Tom, clear- 
headed and manly as he unquestionably was, had 
felt the sting of Penelope’s remarks to the very 
extremity of his neatly fitting boots. He an- 
swered quietly, nevertheless : 

“Why, colonel, if it’s any fun to the girls to 
swap what the Western settlers would call their 
pre-emption titles to us, why not indulge ’em ?” 

“Allright,” said the colonel. “The green lion 
went with you as betterment, I suppose.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, a trifle bitterly, “I've taken 
on bigger improvements than that while Pen was 
cultivating me.” 

“So much the better for your new owner,” said 
the colonel. ‘But I wonder what she’ll do for 
me?” 

“Swap you for the first comer that outweighs 
you,” said Tom. ‘“ By-the-way, there will be a 
new party here by the noon boat. See’em at 
dinner.” 

‘““Men, or women ?” asked Colonel Waring. 

“Both, I understand,” said Tom. “I wonder 
to whom I shall be traded next ?” 

When the inmates of the pleasant “summer 
boarding-house” at the shore of Green Lake came 
out for their accustomed croquet an hour or so 
later, the two gentlemen could hardly help ex- 
changing an appreciative smile as Marguerite 
and Penelope adroitly but firmly carried out the 
terms of their compact. 

Tom Lynn, however, perceived less beauty than 
hitherto in the fresh, rosy, aggressive face of Pen 
Gardner, while the pleasant smiles of the dark- 
eyed Marguerite were none the less agreeable be- 
cause Tom felt that she had, in a manner, “stood 
up for him” in his absence. In fact, so entirely 
and contentedly did he resign himself to his new 
owner, that Pen could hardly conceal her sur- 
prise and pique. She remembered the bitter 
suggestion of “the pearl” that morning, and mut- 
tered to herself, 

“Marguerite was right. But then he is not 
large enough to hold a strong fancy. I do well 
to hate small men.” 

There was nothing to be gained, however, by 
hating a right down good fellow, a generous and 
brave one too, like handsome Tom Lynn, and 
“the pearl” took his part at every sign of a col- 





lision in a way that indicated a very decided dis- 
position to stand by her own. 

“She forgets,” thought Pen. “She is showing 
him what a tongue she has.” 

As for Colonel Waring, he was one of the few 
men who thoroughly enjoy croquet, and it de- 
lighted him beyond measure to have so good a 
partner, and to win a hard-fought game over such 
skillful opponents as Tom Lynn and Marguerite 
Allen. 

“He plays splendidly,” thought Pen. “I’m 
glad I bought him. He’s worth a hundred green 
lions. But, I must say, I think Tom Lynn is be- 
having very peculiarly. It won’t do for Margue- 
rite to trifle with him. They will make them- 
selves look silly if they’re not careful.” 

Tom Lynn was not looking silly just then, only 
very undeniably handsome. 


New-comers indeed that day, apparently stran- 
gers to each other and to every body else—what 
Colonel Waring described as “a mixed lot.” The 
landlady, Mrs. Robinson, of course knew all about 
them, and was inclined to be proud of at least a 
part of them. 

“Tf you’re to be traded off,” said Tom Lynn to 
Waring, “it must be for Garcia.” 

“How’s that ?” said the colonel. “I outweigh 
him a good fifty pounds.” 

“Mere beef,” said Tom; “T your pardon— 
mere flesh and bones. Think of his Cuban plan- 
tations and his Mexican.mines. ‘There’s where 
his weight comes from. Hadn’t you better give 
it up?” 

“Can’t say,” growled the colonel. “TI shall 
look on for a while; I always enjoyed watching 
a trade. Do you really think Pen would swap 
me for the Cuban? Why, that black-eyed daugh- 
ter of his is almost her own age. She’s hand- 
some too.” 

“Who's handsome ?” asked Tom. 

“Pen is, of course,” said the colonel; “but I 
meant the daughter, Miss Garcia.” 

“The daughter ?” asked Tom. 

“Why, yes,” said the colonel. “ What on earth 
are you driving at?” 

“ Plantations, mines,” muttered Tom. “H’m! 
—yes, the daughter.” And with that Tom swung 
himself airily out upon the piazza, leaving his 
friend in a good deal of a puzzle. 

“Tom isn’t a marrying man,” he soliloquized ; 
“but that daughter of Garcia’s has attractions of 
more kinds than one. He’s a little fellow, Tom 
is, but he’s wonderfully keen. I don’t understand 
him half the time. There he is now, marching 
up and down with Marguerite Allen. Looks as 
if there was some kind of a row already. Guess 
I'd better go and hunt up Penelope.” 

Intelligent enough was the athletic colonel, but 
conscious of a certain degree of slowness, as com- 
pared with his ready-minded, keen-eyed friend. 
It had more than once occurred to him that Pen 
was as acute, for a woman, as Tom was for a man, 
which means that either of them surpassed the 
other at all the points where they did not meet. 
Pen found out her side of that fact the day she 
began to hate small men, and sold out her claim 
on the one she had in hand. 

Nobody but Tom Lynn could hear what “the 
pearl” was saying as they continued their slow 
promenade. 

“Mrs. Robinson is vexed? Yes, of course; but 
I can’t help it. I'd rather spend the rest of my 
summer elsewhere than be introduced to that 
Cuban girl.” 

“Why?” asked Tom. 

“Have you met her ?” replied Marguerite. 

“Seen her; not spoken yet,” said Tom. “ Haven't 
seen her father.” 

“I wish you had seen him,” said Marguerite. 
“He seems to be an explanation of her. I think 
as soon as my mother returns—that’s three days 
now—I shall ask her to carry me away from 
this.” 

“You seem very strong in your likes and dis- 
likes—at least in your first impressions,” said 
Tom. 

“Go and take another look at Miss Garcia, 
then,” responded his companion. ‘See her fa- 
ther too, if you can. You may be able to tell me 
why I ought to be fascinated with them. <A child 
can lead me, you know.” 

Tom actually colored, and Marguerite saw it. 
She felt as if she could have bitten her tongue off, 
for she well knew there was nothing childish 
about Tom. Even his stature was but little less 
than the “middle” measure. Still, she had hurt 
him. She discerned that clearly enough, and she 
stumbled to make amends. 

““T may be foolish and prejudiced,” she said, 
quickly; “and I have great confidence in your 
judgment. Even Penelope does not agree with 
me ” 


“Did she ever ?” said Tom. But the flush had 
disappeared from his face, for Marguerite’s tone 
had been even more soothing than her words, and 
Tom was a fellow of more than a little good sense. 
Fifteen minutes later, however, when Marguerite 
Allen swept through the breezy parlor, the day 
became suddenly less pleasant than before, as 
she saw how vigorously Tom Lynn was obeying 
his orders. 

“He is so handsome,” said “the pearl” to her- 
self, ‘“‘and that Cuban beauty sees it, of course. 
Her big black eyes are fairly devouring him. I’m 
glad he had his back to me. It’s my fault, any- 
how. If there isn’t Pen Gardner with the old 
Midas himself!” 

Whether or not Sefior Manuel Garcia bore any 
natural resemblance to Midas, he was listening 
fairly well to Pen’s boarding-school Spanish, and 
she had not yet turned to gold at his touch, 

For that matter, the sefior wore gloves. 

He was a very well-appearing, middle-aged gen- 
tleman, so dark that his lady companion seemed 
quite a blonde beside him, and even Marguerite 
Allen began to think better of her own com- 
plexion. 

“He is indeed somewhat heavy,” she muttered 





to herself, “ but I wouldn’t trade Colonel Waring 
for him. Nor I wouldn’t give my green lion for 
that handsome daughter of his, either.” 

Not an instant did she pause in the parlor, 
however, and her first act and deed on reaching 
her own room was to arrange a very perfect bit 
of cremation in the empty grate. 

“There,” she exclaimed, as the flames curled 
up around the offending piece of embroidery, “ you 
were meant for a match-safe in the beginning. I 
don’t want any thing more in my sight to-day 
that ’ll make me think of matches.” 

The draught was none of the best, and the 
smell of the burning worsted—at least she said 
it was that—speedily drove Marguerite down stairs 
again. She reached the piazza just in time to 
see Tom Lynn and the seiior lighting a couple of 
the latter’s pure Havanas, as they strolled away 
together toward the lake, and Colonel Waring 
fluently explaining the mysteries of croquet to 
the fair Cuban at the further end of the play- 

und. 

“If Pen is beaten, it must have been Tom’s 
work,” murmured “the pearl,” half triumphantly. 
“But I’ve seen things turn over just that way in 
a kaleidoscope.” 

“Marguerite dear,” said a low voice behind 
her, “give me back my green lion.” 

“Burned him up,” replied “the pearl.” 

“What! so quickly?” said Pen. “You must 
have had a spite against him.” 

“So I had,” said Marguerite. “But do you 
mean to let the colonel go without an effort ?” 

“Don’t, Marguerite,” pleaded Pen; “ it’s too bad 
of you to carry a joke so far.” 

“T only carried him up to my room,” said Mar- 
guerite, “and now I can’t open the door without 
sneezing. He went right off in a blaze, like a 
genuine martyr.” 

“Please be serious, Marguerite, for once,” ex- 
claimed Penelope. “I don’t half like these Cu- 
bans.” 

“Tom and the colonel seem to,” said Margue- 
rite. “I don’t wonder you want to trade back. 
Even a small man is better than none.” 

“There he comes again,” said Pen. “He did 
not walk far with the sefior. What can it all 
mean? He can’t be jealous of the colonel. And 
yet men will run after heiresses.” 

“Let’s go into the house,” was the sudden re- 
sponse of her friend. “I wish my mother were 
coming to-morrow.” 

“And you'll let me go with you ?” said Pen, 
half coaxingly. ‘I don’t mind the green lion.” 

“TI wonder if she’d burn?” said “the pearl,” 
as they disappeared. 


The set on the croquet ground was readily fill- 
ed without the help of the two friends, but they 
saw enough of the afternoon’s play to know that 
the striking beauty of the Cuban “heiress” was 
not wasting for want of appreciation. 

The whole situation was brimful of bitterness, 
for neither Penelope nor Marguerite was accus- 
tomed to any such sudden overturns, and Tom 
Lynn and Colonel Waring were not the kind of 
valuables which right-minded young ladies like 
to see drifting away from them. 

The two gentlemen, however, seemed to be en- 
joying themselves well enough, and when the 
sefior returned from his stroll, he greeted them 
with special cordiality. 

Only those who are adepts in that sort of tac- 
tics could possibly have explained how the thing 
was done; but it was not until near the middle 
of the following day that either Penelope or “the 
pearl” again had speech of their respective prop- 
erties. Marguerite had roomed with her friend 
overnight, the memory of the green lion being 
still too precious in her own apartment. 

“Leave your windows open, Marguerite,” Pen 
had said. 

“Yes, dear,” “the pearl” had replied. ‘Some 
burglar may come in and steal that horrid smell.” 

“Then if he’d only carry off that Cuban girl,” 
said Pen. 

“So that you could step in and fill the aching 
void for the sejior.” 

Marguerite could hardly have helped saying 
that, but it resulted in a temporary coolness 
which must have made so very sultry a night 
somewhat more endurable. 

“The colonel and I brought in a splendid 
string of trout this morning,” said Tom Lynn, as 
he stepped from the piazza, by the side of Mar- 
guerite, too quickly for Penelope’s movement to 
join her. “There wasn’t a small one among 
them.” 

“ How much did you get for them ?” asked “ the 
pearl,” with a very manifest effort at saying some- 
thing unpleasant. 

It was by no means “ good play” with so keen 
an adversary as Tom Lynn; but he took no ad- 
vantage of it, for he replied, 

“T followed your instructions all day yester- 
day.” 

“T said nothing about all day,” responded Mar- 
guerite, somewhat dolefully. “I’m glad my mother 
will be here to-morrow.” 

“Why?” said Tom. ‘Do you think you need 
some one to take care of you?” 

“T don’t deserve that from you,” said Margue- 
rite, in a low and steady voice. ‘I have treated 
you frankly and kindly.” 

“ And I fear,” growled the young gentleman, 
“that I have said or done something to offend 
you. I’mverysorry. I'll go away, if you wish.” 

“Go, then,” exclaimed Marguerite. “Go and 
see Miss Garcia.” 

That was another very remarkable blunder for 
such an expert as “the pearl ;” but there was real- 
ly nothing small about Tom Lynn, for he let it go 
without a thought. No, not that, exactly; for 
there was a thrill of pleasure even in his voice 
at the knowledge that Marguerite was jealous 
about him, as he looked her full in the face and 


d, 
“Please don’t, Miss Allen, or you will make a 
traitor of me.” 











“A traitor of you?” she exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment. ‘ What can you mean ?” . 

“Make me break my promise to the colonel, 
and spoil all his plans,” said Tom. “I don’t owe 
Miss Gardner any thing, but he’s a good fellow 
as ever there was.” 

“Keep your secret, then, if you’ve got one,” 
murmured Marguerite, with a dreamy conscious- 
ness that she would have given a roomful of 
green lions to know whatever it might be. 

And Tom replied, “I promise to tell you before 
the moon rises; but you mustn’t let Pen—Miss 
Gardner—know there is any.” 

“T won't,” said Marguerite. “Did you really 
catch such a very fine mess of trout ?” 

Now it happened that when Penelope failed to 
march away from the house by the side of her 
friend, one reason of her defeat was that Colonel 
Waring thrust himself in the way, looking even 
taller than usual, and almost handsome in his 
splendid flush of health and manly vigor. 

Sefior Garcia touched his wide palmetto hat to 
Pen just at that moment, and she said to herself, 
“ He’s one, and old too. I hate small men.” 

The dark beauty was on the sefior’s arm at 
the moment, but she looked, somehow, at least 
ten years older, in Pen’s eyes, than she had the 
day before; which made the next remark of 
Colonel Waring only the more aggravating. 

“Splendid, is she not?” he said. “There's 
something so peculiarly striking in her style. 
Only, I think, she would look better in evening 
dress and jewels than in that simple walking 
costume.” 

“Some jewels depend almost altogether upon 
their setting,” snapped poor Pen. 

“Yes,” said the colonel, carelessly; “it’s said 
the Garcias are very wealthy.” 

“You are turning the wrong way,” exclaimed 
Penelope. “ We shall lose Marguerite and Tom.” 

“That’s just what I want to do,” said the col- 
onel; ‘and the shade is twice as good down this 
way. Have you no objections to sun-stroke ?” 

Penelope would have rebelled at any other time; 
but her curiosity was very nearly at the boiling- 
point, and she was not altogether unwilling to 
lose sight of the pair in front of them. 

It was nearly tea-time before Tom and the col- 
onel found themselves together again, and bota 
of them were somewhat moody. 

“Have you kept your promise, Tom ?” asked 
the latter. 

“Yes, confound it!” replied Tom; “ but I won’t 
be corked up any longer. Have you?” 

“Yes,” drawled the colonel; “and a nice ket. 
tle of fish it’s got me into. Beats our morning 
string all hollow.” 

“ How’s that ?” asked Tom. 

“Never you mind how it is,” was the exasper- 
ating reply. “If Miss Allen really burned tio 
green lion, her friend has been roasting me.” 

“ Any thing serious ?” asked Tom. 

“Don’t say a word, my dear boy,” replied tha 
colonel. ‘ But you may keep mum, if you want 
to. I'm going to let go.” 

“So be it,” exclaimed Tom; and then he add. 
ed, mentally, “I think the moon rises pretty early 
to-night.” 

Remarkably courteous were the two gentlemen 
at the tea table to the Cuban beauty—sufficient- 
ly so to very nearly prepare more hot water for 
themselves. But by the time the shadows had all 
faded into the twilight, and the moon began to 
make the hot world pleasant again, Tom Lynn was 
walking along the lake-shore path with Margue- 
rite, and she was trying her very best to restrain 
herself from seeming curious about any thing. 

A good fellow was Tom, however, for just be- 
fore the situation became unendurable, he said, 
in a low, earnest voice, 

“Perhaps I ought not to tell you, but I’m half 
inclined to think Miss Gardner was in earnest 
when she bought Colonel Waring of you.” 

“The pearl” was white enough as she listened 
to that, and her voice trembled as she gasped, 

“Bought Colonel Waring!” 

“Yes,” continued Tom, remorselessly, “I be- 
lieve she was, for she’s actually jealous of Mrs. 
Garcia.” 

“Mrs. Garcia!” exclaimed Marguerite. “I 
thought she was his daughter.” 

“No,” said Tom. ‘Only his wife.” 

“Was that your secret, then?” was Margue- 
rite’s next indiscretion. 

“Only part of it,” said Tom. ‘Have you real- 
ly burned the green lion ?” 

Marguerite felt as if a scream would have been 
a relief, but she could not utter a word, and Tom 
half pulled away her hands from her face as he 
added, 

“But what about the rest of your bargain? 
Oh, Marguerite, my pearl, won’t you keep me ?” 

And the whisper on her lips, as he leaned to- 
ward her, sounded so like “ Forever,” that Tom 
sealed it upon them then and there. 

Somewhat later, neither of them knew exactly 
how much, as Marguerite and her property slow- 
ly ascended the steps of the piazza, Tom stopped 
to ask one of two who were sitting there, 

“ How are you now, colonel ?” 

And whatever the colonel meant, all the reply 
he made was, 





O people generally all creatures claiming kin- 
T dred with the great family of “ wrigglers” 
seem simply disgusting. It is worth something 
to one’s self to cast off resolutely ill-founded 
prejudices and determinately lay aside the shud- 
dering sensations apt to come uppermost at sight 
of their never-ending squirmings, and give a little 
thought to some study of their homes and habits. 
That they were created with a purpose, one must 
perforce admit; that a well-defined part has been 
assigned them in the economy of nature, is no less 
an assumed point. 

One of this queer family so little beloved of 
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us humans, an American member of the fraterni- 
ty, would at first view very much puzzle one, hav- 
ing apparently the head of a cat-fish joined to 
an eel-like body, and furthermore displaying legs 
reminding us instantly of lizards. The body is 
eylindrical, smooth, and robust, of brownish hue 
spotted with black, the darker touches growing 
less distinct upon the sides and tail. One author, 
claiming to know somewhat of the habits of the 
Banded Proteus, mentions that its movements 
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in water are usually slow, yet assumes that the | 


size and width of the tail indicate that, if need 
be, great power and celerity must sometimes mark 
its progress. 

A European relative, found in the subterranean 
lakes of Austria, has the same eel-like body, but 
“vellowish, roseate hues” mark the coating of this 
scaleless lover of dark corners. It has a long flat 
head and short slender legs, the fore-feet ending 
in three and the hind-feet in two toes, and there 
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are no nails or claws. It has external gills of 
a light red color. The eyes, as with the Band- 
ed Proteus, are mere specks of brightness ; in this 
foreign member they are, moreover, almost con- 
cealed beneath the skin, so that it must be almost 
impossible to gain any definite impression of form 
by sight. It is so difficult to secure that of 
necessity but little is known of its manner of 
life, but it is said that some have been kept for 


| two years in the same aquarium without taking 
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Another of this queer cousinhood is the Meno- 
poma alleghaniensis—in plain English, “ hell-bend- 
er.” It finds its home in the water-shed of the 
Mississippi. It sometimes attains a length of 
twelve inches, and has some toad-like fashions, 
for Grote tells us that it not unfrequently swal- 
lows the outer layer of skin. The same careful 
observer records that late in August he found 
“eggs laid along the muddy banks of the stream” 
—left by Menopoma—of a darkish brown, dull 
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food, even when purposely given and left. The 
ears, if one may so call them, are exceedingly del- 
icate little affairs, looking very much like overlap- 
ping bits of skin, well covered with soft seal brown 
fur, but of the shortest “nap,” and these two 
small flappers, every moment in lively motion, are 
edged with a thick-set flossy fringe a little darkei 
in tint, and constantly swaying gently to and fro, 
making one think of thistle-down, so silky is it 


| and of such marvelous fineness, 
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hue; and he adds, what seems very queer, that at 
this season the hell-bender “ puts on a marriage 
dress, the tail broadens, and a plaited extension 
of skin appears on the sides of the body.” 





THE NURSE AND HER PATIENT, 
HE accompanying engraving illustrates a cu- 
rious freak in natural history which lately oe- 
curred in a vicarage in Lincolnshire, England, and 








which is vouched for by an eye-witness. Among 
a litter of Berkshires, No. 10 had been put aside, 
as was supposed, in a hopeless condition, if not 
actually gone. A compassionate lady, however. 
removed him to her boudoir and deposited him 
comfortably in a well-blanketed clothes-basket 
before the fire. Strange to say, an old fox-ter- 
rier, unacquainted with puppies for some years, 
jumped into the bed and fondled and licked the 
poor little fellow with all the affection and ten- 
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derness of a mother. After two nights of thia 
beneficial salivary treatment, and judicious ali- 
ment, little Decimus was restored to the bosam 
of his family, quite capable, in the riotous scram. 
ble, of holding his own, Thus, through the warm 
attention of Wasp and the assiduity of her mis- 
tress, the hero of the story did in truth save his 
bacon. This incongruity is, no doubt, as remark- 
able as though the intzuder in a family of pup- 


| pies had been allowed a share of the supply. 
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Miss’s Garden Hat. 
Tas Tuscan straw hat has a low 
crown and broad brim, and is trimmed 
with a wreath of daisies and loops of 
white reps ribbon arranged in a half cir- 
cle on the hat, which are contin- 
ued to the back, and finished with 
a long loop and ends, fastened 
with a bunch of daisies. The 
brim is trimmed inside with a 
ruche of white reps ribbon. 


Batiste Caps for Children 
from 1 to 2 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—The crown of 
this cap of pleated white 
batiste is joined with a 
revers-like brim, which is 
shirred on whalebone and 
wire. The trimming con- 
sists of a batiste ruche 
edged with lace, a bow of 
batiste, and white lace. 
On the inside of the cap is a tulle ruche 
edged with lace. Strings of white silk 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—For this cap cut of double 
batiste on the bias one whole piece 
from Fig. 68, Supplement, stitch this 
piece eight times at intervals of a quar- 
ter of an inch, and in the shirrs thus 
formed run four whalebones, the lower 
one measuring twenty-one inches and 
three-quarters and the upper one eight- 
een inches in length. Pleat the cap, 
bringing < on @, and trim it as shown 
by the illustration with loops and ends 
of white gros grain ribbon two inches 
wide and with strings of similar rib- 





















Supposing for a beginning we take 

a spray of rose leaves, five in number, 
arranged symmetrically on the leaf 
stem. On our moulding board is 
spread a quantity of nice dry 
sand, on which the leaf spray 
is placed. Now as we do not 
wish to produce a flat, ungrace- 
ful object, but one naturally 
the opposite, this spray is laid 
down carelessly, and the leaves 
allowed to take their own po- 
sition of easy grace, and it will 
be observed, therefore, that 
they touch the sand only in 
certain places. Now, in order 
to reproduce this pretty ar- 
rangement of the parts, it be- 
comes necessary to support all 
the natural curves by piling up 
Fie. 2.—Battste Carp ror Crip the sand beneath them, until 
rrom 1 To 2 YEARS o.p.—[For every part is well supported, 

pattern see Suppl., No. XIV., Fig. ¢8.) Otherwise the plaster when 
poured over would break down 

the leaves with superabundant weight. 
The readiest method of filling in the 
sand is by means of a spatula or thin- 
bladed knife. This part must be done 
effectually. Next take a bowl of wa- 
ter, to which add a little ink, bluing, 
or other coloring, and stir in fine plas- 
ter until it begins to rise above the 
surface; then stir for a few seconds, 
breaking and working out all lumps 
and air bubbles. It should be of the 
thickness of rich cream. Witha spoon 
pour this over the surface of the sand, 
blowing constantly over it to expel the 
bubbles and force the liquid into the 
holes. Continue this until a coat a 





FOR CHILD FROM 1 
TO 2 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FRoM 6 TO 
8 Yrars oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. III., Figs. 16-18, 


bon. The cap is trimmed on the in- 
side with a tulle ruche edged with 
lace. 


Hat for Girl from 4 to 6 
Years old. 

Tuts Tuscan straw hat has a high 
crown and moderately broad brim, 
which is turned down at the side. 
On the crown is a cluster of daisies, 
grasses, and green leaves, and loops 
of white reps ribbon, which is con- 
tinued on the sides and is tied in 
the back. On the right side is a bunch 
of flowers similar to that on the crown, 


Border for Children’s Dresses. 
Darned Tulle. 

Tuis design is worked on white 
wash tulle with white cotton twist. 
The threads are partly overcast with 
red cotton, and the material is cut 
away on the edge. 





FLORIATED CASTS FOR 
WALL EMBELLISHMENT. 
HE casting of the human form 
and many other objects in plas- 
ter is an art well known to most 
lovers of the beautiful; but there is 
a branch of this beautiful art so ex- 
quisitely lovely in itself and so valu- 
able at this time when mural deco- 
ration has become one of the most 
important parts of household adorn- 
ment, that we feel glad to bring it 
before the notice of those desirous of 
making “home” the “sweet home” 
of the poet’s old song. 

The reasons we feel inclined to 
urge the trial of this charming work 
are, the facts of its requiring for its 
practice no artistie skill, and its be- 
ing capable, by the exertion of a little 
patience and care, of producing sur- 
prising effects, while it may be ap- 
plied to a variety of purposes besides 
the finishing of walls with frieze and 









Fig. 1.—Watkinc Coat For 
Girt FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 24-29. 





Fig. 2.—Back or Uprer Part 
or Dress FoR GirL FROM 6 TO 
8 Years otp.—[Sce Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-18, 
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Fig. 2.—WatkinG Coat For 


Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 24-29. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Upper Pari 
oF Dress ror Girt FRoM 5 1 
7 Years otp.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. X1., Figs, 55-59. 
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GirL FrRoM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 5 TO 
7 Years o.p.—Fronxt.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 55-59. 


over the entire model: all this must 
be done rapidly, lest the plaster set 
too soon. This forms the inner 
mould, which will be hard in from 
five to fifteen minutes; when hard, 
wash it over lightly with water in 
which a little clay has been stirred, 
then mix coarse, cheap plaster as be- 
fore, and pour it over for the outer 
mould. When this has become quite 
hard, which will require a half hour, 
as it is an inch thick, the mould can 
be lifted altogether from the sand, 
when, if examined, the spray will be 
found imbedded in the under sur- 
face, and from most parts may be 
easily drawn away. (In order to facil- 
itate this we generally paint the sur- 
face with a film of sweet-oil.) Ifthe 
edges stick on account of the plaster 
overlapping, it may be carefully 
trimmed away. The sand which ad- 
heres can be brushed off, and the 
mould may then be placed in water 
for a few moments, in order to pre- 
vent the cast sticking to it. Next 
mix some superfine plaster, and 
fill in this leaf mould with it. 
When set, commence and cut away 
the plaster by chipping and cutting 
with a sharp knife; the outer shell 
of coarse plaster is first removed, 
and may be broken off in large 
pieces, but re moving the thinner 
portion requires more care, lest the 
cast be injured; and the value of 
using colored plaster on this part 
will now be appreciated, since it will 
enable the pure white model beneath 
to be clearly seen. As the plaster 
comes easily away from a solid sur- 
face that has been well saturated 
with water, no difficulty will be 
found in removing the cast, and you 
will not appreciate your work until 
ready to lift the exquisite spray of 
brilliant snowy white leaves, that ap- 
pear as delicately veined and mark- 
ed as if from the chisel of the 


dado, and their further embellishment BC ulptor. P ei } 
by means of these casts framed as To those who take delight in ren- 
plaques. dering their dwellings as beautiful 


The objects most easily cast in the 
Way we are about to describe are sim- 
ple leaves and flowers, such as the 
daisy, wild rose, single aster, ete. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—CasumereE Wrapper.—Back Anp Front. 
For patterm and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 9-15, 





as possible, this work offers inex- 
haustible resources, for, by the sim- 
ple method just described, clusters 
of foliage may be made for the en- 
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tablatures over windows and doors, long vines of 
ivy or grape extend along the walls, chaplets 
surround chandeliers ; and, by another process, 
a most effective mural embellishment of cast tiles 
around chimney places, and hung in frames, is 
made a beautiful feature. Adornments of this 
kind are far more tasteful than the stereotyped 
conventionalities generally adopted. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. B.—For black grenadines the buttons are 
plain repped silk, or else crocheted, and some alro 
have tinted pearl buttons. They are about the size 
of a silver dime, and almost as flat. 

DemorseLLe.—Of course, in ordinary circumstances, 
no gentleman will call on a lady without an invitation, 
unless he accompanies some mutual friend. 

Lor B.—We can give you no information, 

Esoutarivus.—Tb* two medical colleges of which 
you speak belong .v separate systems, one being reg- 
ular and the other eclectic. You can obtain informa- 
tion about the terms by addressing the institutions. 

An Op Sunssoriner.—We know nothing about the 
kind of monuments you mention, Granite and marble 
are mndonbeeniy the best materials for the purpose in 
use ; the first is considered the more durable. The col- 
or of a house is a matter of fancy rather than fashion, 
The various shades of gray are very desirable. 

M. C. M.—Get some blue or else cream-colored gren- 
adine to make an over-skirt for your blue silk. Have 
a habit basque and long round over-skirt trimmed with 
pleating, lace, or fringe.—We are not responsible for 
papers lost in the mail. 

L. J. H.—The bridegroom might wear white neck- 
tie and gloves during the ceremony, changing them 
for his journey to brown or gray gloves and black 
neck-tie. 

K. K.—Your barred woolen goods will look well 
made up with a polonaise or Breton basque and over- 
ckirt trimmed with brown galloon. Get blue or brown 
silk to go with your gray pattern, and make a polo- 
naise and single skirt. 

Ex:ien.—To modernize your sacqne, remove the 
gimp and lace, and trim with galloon and fringe. 

Seneisi_e.—Get any substantial gray or brown serge 
or else basket-woven wool for a Breton suit. 

Mrs. E. 8. C.—Get a black Dolman for general use. 

Mrs. Brown.—Cut your plain basque in habit sbape, 
or else in the coat-tail vest basque, of which a cut pa- 
per pattern can be ordered trom this office. Put lace 
on the front, and pipe the edge with satin. Have a 
silk lower skirt trimmed with flounces and scarfs of 
the grenadine; edge the scarfs with lace. The two 
yards you have left will be all you will need. A scarf 
Dolman made of many rows of pleated lace, or else a 
lace sacque, will be the most stylish thin wrap you can 
have. 

A Drees-mageer.—For hints about white lawn and 
Organdy dresses suitable for graduating dresses, con- 
sult late numbers of the New York Fashions of the 
Bazar. 

H. J. D.—The scarf drapery for princesse dresses 
may be two or three bias pieces cut straight on the 
edge and laid In regular folds around the figure, or else 
ot may hang almost plain, representing two deep 
aprons; in the latter case it is curved top and bottom, 
sewed on with blind stitches at the top, and finished 
on the lower edge with fringe. 

An Ocp Sunsoriser.—Repped piqué is the fashion- 
able material for a baby’s summer cloak. The Infant’s 
Wardrobe patterns are sold in one package for 25 
cente, and in this package are patterns of all the im- 
portant articles. They are described at length in Ba- 
zar No. 35, Vol. IX.—We do not promise to reply to 
correspondents in the next issue after their letters are 
received. 

Lovisr C.—The pattern of the Breton costume illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X., is suitable for your 
giay wool] dress. Make the vest of the brown silk, 
and trim with bias bands of the same. 
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SUPERSTITION. 

A PANACEA, or “cure-all,” is one of the myths 
of the age of superstition. Dr. R. V. Pierce 
does not recommend any one or even his whole 
list of standard remedies as adequate to cure 
every disease. For severe, lingering coughs, 
bronchial, throat, and chronic lung diseases, he 
believes his Golden Medical Discovery is unsur- 
passed, but it will not cure you if your lungs are 
half wasted by consumption. The Discovery not 
only exercises a potent influence over pulmonary 
affections, by reason of its pectoral properties, 
but possesses also the most valuable alterative 
or blood-cleansing properties, and is therefore a 
sovereign remedy in blood and skin affections. 
But while it will cure serofulous and other ul- 
cers or sores, blotches, pimples, and eruptions, it 
will not cure cancer, nor does its manufacturer 
vlaim any such merit for it as is done by proprie- 
tors of other blood-cleansing medicines, who dis- 
honestly try to deceive the afflicted into the be- 
lief that their preparations will accomplish im- 
possibilities. By reason of its real intrinsic 
merit, it has a sale surpassing that of any other 
blood and cough medicine.—| Com. ] 





A WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY. 
Hair dyed on the head a beautiful blonde, 
medium or dark brown, with a fine lustre, in one 
hour’s time. Warranted to be harmless, also a 
wonderful remedy for the removal of tan and 
freckles. No matter how much tanned, can be 
satisfactorily removed within fifteen minutes, 
without the least i injury, at L. Shaw's Hair and 
Beautifying Bazaar, 54 West 14th Street, near 6th 
Avenue, three doors from Macy’s.—[ Com.] 





Cocoa Butter, for external use, is superior to 
glycerine, and meets with great success in cases of 
sore throat and typhoid fever. This excellent rem- 
edy is prepared by Watter Baker & Co., the great 
Chocolate manufacturers, and may be procured 
of druggists in any part of the country—[Com.] 





Brerxett’s CocoatsE has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[ Com. ] 





AFTER TAKING PowerFvL Stimccants there is 
always a reaction. Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic, 
being a mild stimulant, does not produce an arti- 
ficial excitement followed by a state of lethargy, 
but is of permanent advantage to debilitated 
persons. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





A SENSITIVE WOMAN 

Who admires fine, yet practical, fashions—who 
enjoys articles which explain to her how to make 
her home prettier; how to adorn her person; 
how to preserve her health ; how to increase the 
attraction of the table,etc.—will be overjoyed with 
Enricn’s “Fashion Quarterly.” One hundred 
and sixteen pages, embellished with over 700 fine 
illustrations. It gives the picture of every arti- 
cle, the description, price of pattern, and also 
the price of the article ready made. Subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents per year. Send 15 cents 
(postage stamps will do) for sample Number. 
Enricy & Co., 287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City.—[Com.] 





NATURE RECEIVES THE CREDIT 
Of having developed many exquisite and beauti- 
ful complexions, which in reality are due solely 
to the use of Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth.” Sold 
by druggists every where.—[ Com. ] 





A Beavriret Compiexton.—“Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl.” This fragrant and exquisite cosmetic is not 
only absolutely safe, but possesses the most valuable 
= rties for beautifying and preserving the skin, 

Jold at 50 cents per bottle.—{Com.] 





NTS. 

Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
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FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical gee and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mout Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 
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Lady's “Armure” % 
Overskirt. 
The latest—most popular style. 
Wer will mail this Pattern and 
loth Model free, for 10 cts.(or 
stamps), to pay mail expenses. 
We will send the Pattern with 
>Cloth Model of this New 
: * Princess” Polonaise, free, for 
aS Ten Cents (or 3 stamps), 
* Princess Polonaise.” To pay mailing expenses. 


Smith's Tnstraction- Book & eps 


llustrations of the 





Bot p ts. (or § stamps). 
SEE our STILES and TEST OUR PATTERNS, 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P.O. Box 5055. _16 East 14th St., N. V. City. 


IN VINO VERITAS, 


Our California Wines and Brandy are delicious in 
flavor, and, being strictly pure, they are especially rec- 
ommended for medicinal, sacramental, and family use. 
We offer them, by the gallon or r single case, at prices 
as low as genuine wines can be sold for, and lower 
than those asked for adulterated foreign goods. Also, 
Crown Prince, the best American Ct 


ne. 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees a: Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Srrret, N 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I. 
Open May 15. Steamer Seawanhaka leaves Peck Slip 
daily at 4, and Thirty-third Street, East River, at 4:15 
P.M. ; Sands Point daily, at 7:50 A.M. Address 


G, DUNSPAUGH. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Gem Skirt Supporter 


Toevery lady in the United States. 
Light and profitable employment. 
Profits $3 to $8 per day. This 
Supporter relieves the waist of 
the dragging weight and burden 
of the clothing, and perfectly 
supports the garments + rom the 
shoulders. Those who wear them 
and all physicians recommend 
them for comfort and health. Send 50 cents and two 
stamps for sample, with price-list and terms. Warranted 
as represented,or money refunded. Send waist measure. 
dress MINOR & GRANNISS, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davrpson Russer Co., they will find an 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for ‘‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, | Mass. 
EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the very 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’ 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 o 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 

















a small meer nao on cost, Trade circulars mailed 
free on a 
KEEP | 


ANUFACTUBING CO., 165 Mercer St., N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


Of eve —— py ag Th for Ladies prom r 2 by 
Mrs. LETITIA C. BAKER, 42 East New York. 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, x 


18 7. —CALEDONIA SPRINGS. The Grand 

Hotel at this celebrated Canadian Summer 
Resort and unfailing Sanitorium, in all Rheumatic and 
chronic complaints, open from Sist of May to October. 
Routes by boat and rail from Montreal and Ottawa. 
Moderate terms. Special family rates. Send for Circu- 
lar. The ar et Agents wanted. Address the 
GRAND ROTEL Ottawa, or Caledonia Springs. 


lend pilin 
STHEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 

















Send for Price-List and Descriptive Circular. 
CH AMBERLIN & CO.,45 Murray St., New York City. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT SCRAP BOOK. 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage 
— d. Prices from $1 25 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y. 


adies’ and Misses’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


J.J. CONNER, 311 Sixth Ave., 
Ber. 19TH anv 20Tu Sts., New York. 
aap~ Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 
843 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


60 Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 
with name, 10c. & 3c. stamp; 25 light Gem Chro- 
mos, 20c.; 50 Moss Rose or Autumn Leaf Chromos, 
25c.; 25 Phantom (new & ele: egant), ,18c. Ag'ts outfit, 15c. 
Samples, 6c. HELEN READ &CO., New Haven,Conn. 


EEP yonr bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all dru 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N 











KINGSFORD’S 


Starchi 


Is UNIFORM — stiffens and finishes work always thi the same. _ 


Makes any size Knife or 


ee Box Plaits. Sent by mail 
REDUCED on receipt of $2. Agents 
A a Wanted. MAIRS & KEL- 


LOGG, Troy, New York. 








The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
Fede. retailed at wholesale prices, 

Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 

i ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 

| bining elegance with durability, and forms 

| Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 

| equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
| some assortment of switches at all prices. 

The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 

young and old ladies, improving the looks of 

| every one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 

per inch on imitation lace. 
Cc LS, warranted naturally curly, in 
large variety, from $1 00 upward. 
GRAY HAIR aSpecialty. Lower 


H | than any other house in the country. 
aN Hair taken in Exchange. 








COMBINGS made up in the “most ap- 
| Prov ed manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 


lv NRIV ALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 

| Beautitier, for the complexion, im arts a 

| brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 

| most prominent phy sicians; analyzed by the 

Ww. | best chemists in this country, and proved 

54 West to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 

14thSt. | to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
8 doors | | free of charge. $1 00 per box. 

ican F. Coupray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL= 

MACYS, | YE'TINE, an elegant and indispensable 

toilet powder, marvellous for its beneficial 


Near | qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Sixth | per box. 
Avenue, | F. Covpray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW | bleach hair of any color a fine —— blonde 
¥ - | without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
ORK. bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
Only | The Medicated Oriental Beautifying Wash 
Depot. | forthe complexion will remove tan, freckles, 





sunburn, or any eruptions of the skin. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW’S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hairdye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be scen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100 and $1 50 per 
bottle. 

¢#~ Goods sent to all parts of the country,when pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 





DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Hratru and Comront of Body. 
1 with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
pct, Three garments in one. Approved by 

all phy — 
ents Wanted. 

Sam Fi y mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 
teen, $1 75. To Agents at 25c. lesa. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the drvss. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins 
no uncomfortable bands dra ging 
around the body, but a perfectly se- 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
se ort for the stockings and bandage. 

tice, by mail, $1. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


SEASON 1877. 


Novelty Wired Dress Facing and 
Skirt Extender. 


Is recommended by all leading Dressmakers as just 
the thing to give the dress a graceful sweep, that can 
be obtained by no other means. In offering this 


Combined Dress Facing & Skirt Extender, 
we feel satisfied its merits will be recognized, as it is, 


without doubt, unequalled as a Facing, at the same time 
answering the purpose of heavy Crinoline Puftings. 


NEW YORK NOVELTY CO., Manufacturers, 


Retailed by B. Attman & Co., Sixth Ave. & 19th St.; 
Lorp & Tay. OR, | Broadway and 20th St.; E. Riptey & 
Sons, Grand St.; Taytor, Ki.patrick, '& Co. » Cleve 
land, Ohio; Fievp, Leiter, & Co. Chica ‘0, Ill. ; Car- 
B0N, Pinix,, & Co., Chicago, Ill. ; R. H. Ware & Co, 
Boston, Mass. ; Joun W ANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and all other “Dry Goods and Fancy Goods dealers. 
Price from 30 cents to $1 25. 














NEW YORK SHOPPING] 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New vy York. 


LIBRARY OF Conarrss, } 
Corrrieut OrFrior, WASHINGTON. 

To wit.: Be rr RememBeren, that on the 19th day 
of May, Anno Domini 1877, ARTHUR HILDRETH, 
of the United States, has deposited in this office the 
titles of Books, the titles or escriptions of which are 
in the words following, to wit. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, from the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent to the Organization of the Government 
under the Federal Constitution. 1497 —1789. 
By Ricuarp Hitprets. Revised Edition. In 
Three Volumes. Vol. I. Colonial. — 1497-1688. 
Vol. II. Colonial.—1663-1773. Vol III. Revolu- 
tionary.—1773-1789. 

The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in conform- 
og the laws of the United States respecting copy- 


rights A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 





In renewal of copyright of the above books for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration 
of their respective copyrights. 


MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 
styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 

M. W. DOWD & CO., BristoL, Conn. 
Mrs. Tynn’s Hem and Tuck Measure. 
Beautiful! Artistic!! Convenient!!! Measures any 
width, Invaluable for hand sewing or aid to machine 


tucking. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
_Mrs. _R B. TYNN, Box 3235, New York City. 











Shonld buy the Fifth “Avenue 

Hair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 
or send 25¢c. tor three sample puirs to 

J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 
 PPLIQUE PATTERNS, ‘Cretonne W ork, 
Russian Emb'y, Roman Emb'y,Graphic Emb’y,&c. 
Send 3c. stamp for Circular of new Fancy Work, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 
TANOS, 7 octave, $140; 13, $150, Estab. 1856. 
ORGANS, 2 stops, os stops, $60; 9 stops, 
12 stope, $84. 


$65; 


Addre. 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 

















June 30, 1877.] 


H/ RPER'S BAZAR. 
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Eley & Sas 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. ¥. 


SILK PARASOLS. 
Silk Sun Umbrellas 


At 30c., 40c., 50c., 65c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50. 
FINE at $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2 95. 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT, with PEARL, IVORY, 
GOLD, SILVER, and other mountings, 
$3 50, $3 75, $4 50, $5, $5 50. 


FANS! FANS! 


JAPANESE FANS, 2c., 4c., 8c., 10c., 15c., 20¢., 25c., up. 

LINEN FANS, 5c. up. SILK FANS, 25c. up. SATIN 
FANS, 35c. up. 

250 dozen GILT STICK FANS, 25c., 80c., 35c. 

250 dozen CHROMO FANS, 28c. 


CORSETS. 


HIP GORE, WHITE and COLORED, 25c. 

EMBROIDERED, 35c. 

Our BERTHA WOVEN CORSETS, 45c.—Tnequalled. 

250 BONE CORSETS, $100. 300 BONES, $1 25. 

THOMPSON GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS, 75c. 

FANCY COLORED CORSETS—SCARLET, BLUE, 
PINK, &c., $1 50. 

Also, a full assortment of Finer Grades. 











NOVELTY STOCKING SUPPORTERS AND SIDE 
ELASTICS, 8c., 10c., 15¢., 19¢c., 25c. 





LACES, MADE-UP LACE GOODS, TRIMMING, &c. 





yay” Orders by Mail prompt- 
ly attended to. 





Tllustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
sent by mail on application, free. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,641,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave., bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 


Revolution in prices. Samples freely given, or sent 

to any address, city or country. 
~ r os 
SILKS, 

Large stock of BLACK SILKS of all the well-known 
brands, in Taffetas, Gros Grain, and Cashmere Silks, 
at prices lower than ever. Pure oil-boiled TAFFETA 
SILK, 75 cents; worth $100. GROS GRAIN at 90 
cents; worth €1 20. Superb at $1 25, $1 35, and $1 50. 
CASHMERE SILKS from auction, $1 7 and $2 00. 
BELLON’S CASHMERES, $2 00, $2 50, $3 00, and $4 00. 


SUMMER SILKS. 
STRIPED SILKS at 60c., T5c., S5c., and $1 00. 
RICH PLAIN SILKS at $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, and $1 75. 


DRESS GOODS. 

Full lines of Plain, Plaid, and Striped Grenadines at 
very low prices. Great inducements offered in Plain 
and Plaid Dress Goodg, at 8c., 10c., 123¥¢c., ldc., 18c., 
20c., and 25c. MATELASSE GOODS, splendid color- 
ings, at 15 cents; worth 25. Better qualities at 25c.; 
worth 35c. COLORED CASHMERES from 20c. to 75c. 


* { ° " 

Mourning Goods Specialty. 
Full lines of BLACK CASHMERES, HENRIET- 
TAS, BOMBAZINES, TAMISE, & EMPRESS Cloths. 
Send for samples of our Cashmeres at 47c., 50c., and 70c. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Full lines of Ladies’, Gents’, and Misses’ MERINO 
and GAUZE UNDERWEAR. 


HOSIERY. 


All the latest Novelties in Ladies’, Gents’, and Chil- 
dren’s HOSE. 


Sun Umbrelias & Parasols 


in all the latest novelties. 
DOMESTICS, PRINTS, LAWNS, PIQUE, LINENS, 


in great variety. 
tj ~ 
SUITS. 


Stnff Suits from $4 00. Linen Suits at $2 50, $3 00, 
and #4 00, Job Lot of Cambric Suits in Blue, Brown, 
and Black, at $3 00; worth $6 50. 

adies’ own material made to order at short notice’ 

CARPETS and OIL-CLOTHS at prices 

that can not be excelied. 


KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS. 


P,¢, BARNUM & CO, 


Respectfully solicit an inspection of the New Depart- 
ment devoted entirely to the use of Children’s Cloth- 
ing. This department, recently added to the establish- 
ment by arching through into the adjoining building, 
is superbly fitted up and thoroughly supplied with 
every variety of Children’s Clothing. School Suits, 
Dress Suits, Navy Suits, for school suits for common 
use—a full assortment. All our departments for Men 
and Youth’s Clothing are constantly replenished, and 
— nothing called for in Gentlemen’s and Youth’s 

utfits. 

We invite inspection and challenge competition as 
to quality, style, and price. 


P.C. BARNUM & C0. 


196, 198, and 200 Chatham Square. 








70UTR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





|i, psd SINGER Pat. Sewing-Machines, all improve- | 
i) ‘ 


ments, $28. Enerisu S.M.Co., 746 Broadway,N.Y. 


25 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St, 


Will continue to offer, to reduce stock prior to closing 
their Half-Yearly Inventory, 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


IN THE LATEST STYLE 


Plain and Fancy Dress Goods, 


LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, and CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, 
PARIS COSTUMES, 


EVENING and RECEPTION DRESSES, LLAMA 
and THREAD LACE SHAWLS, TRAVELLING 
WRAPS & DUSTERS, BLACK, FANCY COLORED 
BROCADE and VELVET STRIPED 

. 


GRENADINES 


ORGANDIES, LAWNS and CAMBRICS, 
BED and FAMILY LINENS, 
WHITE and HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


PARASOLS 


For Coaching and Promenade. 





UMBRELLAS. 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BLACK SILK. 


Plain COLORED FAILLES, STRIPED & CHECKED 


SUMMER SILKS. 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH SUITINGS, TWEEDS 
AND CLOAKINGS. 


OPERA, SUITING, 
AND 


BOATING FLANNELS, &c. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


The most attractive selection of Dress Goods, White 
Goods, Dress Linens, Black and Colored Grenadines, 
and Silks yet exhibited, at prices far below the present 
market value. 

PLAIN DRESS GOODS. 
Beautiful PLAIN DRESS GOODS, at 18c., 20c., and 
25c.; worth 15c. per yard more. 
Beautiful PLAIN DRESS GOODS, at 25c., 80c., and 
40c.; worth 20c. per yard more. 
BLACK GOODS. 

Very good quality BLACK CASHMERE, one yard 
wide, at 873¢c. and 50c. ; worth 25c. per yard more. 
Best quality BLACK FRENCH CASHMERE, 40 inches 
wide, at 75c., $1 00, and $1 25 per yard; worth 30c. 

per yard more. 

Very fine BLACK ALPACA, at 20c., 25c., and 31c.3 
worth at wholesale 3ic., 373¢c., and 45c. per yard. 
BLACK GRENADINE. 

Very fine quality BLACK STRIPED GRENADINE, 

at 12 c., 15c., 20c.; worth 10c. per yard more. 

Best quality BLACK STRIPED GRENADINES, 873. 
and 50c.; worth 25c. per yard more, 
DRESS LINENS. 
One yard wide DRESS LINENS, at 15c., 20c., and 25c. ; 
worth 12c. per yard more. 
WHITE GOODS. 
Fine CORDED PIQUES, at 10c., 123¢c., 15c., and 25c. 
per yard; worth double the price. 
SILKS. 
COLORED SILKS from 90c. to $2 50. 
BLACK SILKS from 70c. to $3 00. 
STRIPED SILKS from 62 c. to $1 00. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 














THE AMERICAN PLAITER. 


ut 





The most perfect Machine for making KNIFE, 
SIDE, BOX, and FAN Plaiting in the market. Every 
lady needs one. Costs only $2. Sent by mail, post- 
age paid. Send foracircular. Address 

N. ¥. TREADLE ™°F°G CoO., 
Agents wanted. 64 Cortlandt St., New York. 


9) Snowflake, Hardpan, Floral, &c. Cards, no 3 alike, 
«VV with name 10c. Nation’s Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


LIFE AND HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS. 
Dr. PANCOAST!S 

BLUE and RED is “ Gteat Work 
LIGHT, = [5.1 srovnan 


- M. Sroppart & Co., 
723 Chestnut St., Phila. 

9 FANCY CARDS, all styles,with name, 10c., post- 
paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renne. Co., R Y. 




















10 i) 85 a day sure made by Agents selling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
| memes & Chromo Cards, 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
| free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, Estab’d 1530, 
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SPRING ‘ign BOYS’ SUITS. 
pee oc = 
DRESS GOODS. ovo MILLINERY. 
Suits, Saocquss. G ie) Fanoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. 9 QO HOSIERY. 
Suaws. a) oO “Lacks. 
O Oo 
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Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


| 
oa | 
AND | 

| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


_——EEEE Eee : 








x x 
O {3 
a) J ONE S oO” 
O 
SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
eee) 2 yee 
RIBBONS. O O CLOTHS. 
Es oO G iat 
UNDERWEAR. 0 OQ DOMESTICS. 
nite [ o ia 
UPHOLSTERY. O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


(a Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
promptattention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS. 


te Ladies residing out of the city who desire to 
PURCHASE THE FINEST CLASS OF GOODS as 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY AS THOSE LIVING in NEW 
YORK, will find onr new 
Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGU K, 


Containing descriptions and prices of 38 distinct De- 
partments, A PERFECT SHOPPING GUIDE. 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


‘ ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 














Vol, IX, 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and = 









;.CO LE 46 
D 
“ 48 
“ 60 
* 50 
“ 63 
Vol. X, 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS............ * 7 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRE! Os 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt....... - «4 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... ? Ss 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. ** 11 


OS ae CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 


bo gl oo See ee “ 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt................... 15 


SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
Trained Skirt “ 


Reeicai aii dink ahadinidiha Wut aaaeare 15 
BRETON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 

NE ND ccc cnegcdhdn den deténenenadies nom? | 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... a 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 

Dress, and School Snit (Basque, Over-skirt, 

and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... ie 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ 3 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. 19 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

Oe Wain BRE. i ascincccccmccccnceccens<e * =f 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ eS 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 

SE We Be vincncncccecccccessdendess 23 
PRINCESSE WAP E iiboccscciiascciacecaccess Suey 
BDHRION WAR PEs dscccisaccsccccecaceccass "2 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specifv the Number of papercon- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers snpplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





| 5 } Fine Cards, en me og 


&c., with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON 


ROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 


$ RF 
dd P. O. VICKERY, Angusta, Maine. 


3 $77 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS, 


183 to 187 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Great Reductions! 
Special Attractions ! 





Having purchased an entire Importer’s stock for 
cash, we will offer the greatest bargains in the follow- 
ing departments, at about 40 cents on the dollar. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Millinery, Suits, 
Cloaks, Shawls, Dolmans, &e. 


PLAID SILKS, 50c. ; formerly 95c. 

STRIPED & PLAID, in all the new effects, from 55c.up. 

50 Pieces BLACK SILK, 7TUc.; worth $1 25. 

20 Pieces magniticent quality GROS GRAIN, at $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50; worth fully 50 per cent. more. 


a= " 
DRESS GOODS. 

5000 Pieces in all the leading nove:ties, from 10c. to 
$1 50 yard. 

One Case MELANGE FRANCAIS at 15c.; former 
price 30c. 

BUNTING for Travelling and Seaside Suits at 
2uc.: worth 40c. All colors. 

BLACK GRENADINES in an endless variety, 15c. to 
45c.; worth fully 10c. to 20c. per yard more. 

50 Pieces sublime quality MEXICAN and IRON 
GRENADINES, 50c., 70c., $1 00, $1 25; worth more 
than double. 


SILK SUITS 
$18 00; former price $29 00. 
BUNTING SUITS, $10 00 to $1400. 
SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING SUITS from $9 00 to 
$18 00, worth fally $5 00 to $7 00 each more. 


. ° - y ” 
Special for this Week. 
SUN UMBRELLAS at $1 00; former price $1 75. 
Finer qualities equally low, in Horn, Ebony, Pearl, 
and Tortoise Handles. 

500 Pieces REAL GUIPURE LACES from l5c, to 55c.; 
not one half the cost of manufacture. 

FRENCH LACES, 15c. to $1 25 per yard. 

TORCHON LACES, 6c. to 40c. 

TURKISH INSERTION in all the new novelties for 
trimming dresses. 

bay ogg T5c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 95; reduced 
ully 70c, 

CHEMISE, with handsome embroidery, only 52c.; 
cost last week $1 25. 

EMBROIDERIES, 5c. to $1 00. 

HANDKERCHIEFS of every description from 10c. up. 

1000 Doz. BALBRIGGAN HOSE, extra low, at 3873¢c. 
per pair; cost 70c. last week. 


MILLINERY. 


An immense assortment. Low prices. 
REAL OSTRICH TIPS, all colors, 14 inches long, 
T5c. ; cost $1 50 last week. 
FRENCH CHIP HATS at 50c. ; reduced from $1 25. 
MILAN STRAW, tinest quality, only 65c. 
WREATHS, MONTOURS, ROSES, BUDS, &c., from 
Paris, at 30c. on the Dollar. 
BOYS' SAILOR HA'TS from 25c. up. 











We never offered such inducements as the present 
special sale offers. 





Milliners supplied at the Wholesale Prices. 


Orders solicited. Goods sent C. O. D., or on receipt 
of P.O. Order or Draft. All orders have special care 
and attention. Samples Free. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Sts., N.¥. 


Black Cashmere, Black Henrietta Cloth, 
Black Crapes just received, 
And at remarkably low prices. 
RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


SCHEPPERS BROS’ 


BUNTING 


For Ladies’ Suits. Plain and Stripes. 


This beautiful material ie now offered in the 
CHOICEST SHADES at all the principal Dry Goods 
Stores. To judge from the present demand, this novelty 
of the season will be in vogue at all our watering places 
and other FASHIONABLE SUMMER RESORTS. 

Without any gum or artificial stiffenings, as is the 
Case with the expensive FOREIGN GRENADINES, 
this light, cool, and elastic texture will neither crease 
nor damage by RAIN OR SALT WATER. 

This article does not only recommend itself by 
cheapness, but also by beauty and durability. 

Lovely Suite are made from it, trimmed with fringes 
and ruches of the same material. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haurer’s Macazing, Hanven’s Weexiy,and Harern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexkry, or 
Bazak will be anpplied gratia for ever Club of Five 
Scnsoniners at $4 00 each, in one renittance; or, Siz 
Copier for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 











Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


Terms FoR Apvertistne IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—41 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
OUR NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 





10c. and stamp. Cuinton Baos.,Clintonville, Conn. 
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tablatures over windows and doors, long vines of 
ivy or grape extend along the walls, chaplets 
surround chandeliers; and, by another process, 
a most effective mural embellishment of cast tiles 
around chimney places, and hung in frames, is 
made a beautiful feature. Adornments of this 
kind are far more tasteful than the stereotyped 
conventionalities generally adopted. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. B.—For black grenadines the buttons are 
plain repped silk, or else crocheted, and some also 
have tinted pearl buttons. They are about the size 
of a silver dime, and almost as flat. 

DemorseLLe.—Of course, in ordinary circumstances, 
no gentleman will cal] on a Jady without an invitation, 
unless he accompanies some mutual friend. 

Lor B.—We can give you no information, 

Esoutarivs.—Tb” two medical colleges of which 
you speak belong .v separate systems, one being reg- 
ular and the other eclectic. You can obtain informa- 
tion about the terme by addressing the institutions, 

An OLp Sunsoriner.—We know nothing about the 
kind of monuments you mention. Granite and marble 
are undoubtedly the best materials for the purpose in 
use; the first is considered the more durable. The col- 
or of a house is a matter of fancy rather than fashion, 
The various shades of gray are very desirable. 

M. C. M.—Get some blue or else cream-colored gren- 
adine to make an over-skirt for your blue silk. Have 
a habit basque and long round over-skirt trimmed with 
pleating, lace, or fringe.—We are not responsible for 
papers lost in the mail. 

L. J. H.—The bridegroom might wear white neck- 
tie and gloves during the ceremony, changing them 
for his journey to brown or gray gloves and black 
neck-tie. 

K. K.—Your barred woolen goods will look well 
made up with a polonaise or Breton basque and over- 
ckirt trimmed with brown galloon. Get blue or brown 
silk to go with your gray pattern, and make a polo- 
naise and single skirt. 

E.ien.—To modernize your sacque, remove the 
gimp and lace, and trim with galloon and fringe. 

Sensis_e.—Get any substantial gray or brown serge 
or else barket-woven wool for a Breton suit. 

Mus. E. 8. C.—Get a black Dolman for general use. 

Mrs. Brown.—Cut your plain basque in habit shape, 
or else in the coat-tail vest basque, of which a cut pa- 
per pattern can be ordered trom this office. Put lace 
on the front, and pipe the edge with satin. Have a 
silk lower skirt trimmed with flounces and scarfs of 
the grenadine; edge the scarfa with lace. The two 
yards you have left will be all you will need. <A scarf 
Dolman made of many rows of pleated lace, or else a 
lace sacque, will be the most stylish thin wrap you can 
have. 

A Drees-macer.—For hints about white lawn and 
Organdy dresses suitable for graduating dresses, con- 
sult late numbers of the New York Fashions of the 
Bazar. 

H. J. D.—The scarf drapery for princesse dresses 
may be two or three bias pieces cut straight on the 
edge and laid in regular folds around the figure, or else 
ot may hang almost plain, representing two deep 
aprons; in the latter case it is curved top and bottom, 
sewed on with blind stitches ut the top, and finished 
on the lower edge with fringe. 

An Ovp Sunsoriser.—Repped piqué is the fashion- 
able material for a baby’s summer cloak. The Infant's 
Wardrobe patterns are sold in one package for 2% 
cente, and in this package are patterns of all the im- 
portant articles. They are described at length in Ba- 
zar No. 35, Vol. IX.—We do not promise to reply to 
correspondents in the next issue after their letters are 
received. 

Lovisr C.—The pattern of the Breton costume illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X., is suitable for your 
giay wool dress. Make the vest of the brown silk, 
and trim with bias bands of the same. 





== = 


SUPERSTITION. 

A panacea, or “cure-all,” is one of the myths 
of the age of superstition. Dr. R. V. Pierce 
does not recommend any one or even his whole 
list of standard remedies as adequate to cure 
every disease. For severe, lingering coughs, 
bronchial, throat, and chronic lung diseases, he 
believes his Golden Medical Discovery is unsur- 
passed, but it will not cure you if your lungs are 
half wasted by consumption, The Discovery not 
only exercises a potent influence over pulmonary 
affections, by reason of its pectoral properties, 
but possesses also the most valuable alterative 
or blood-cleansing properties, and is therefore a 
sovereign remedy in blood and skin affections. 
But while it will cure scrofulous and other ul- 
cers or sores, blotches, pimples, and eruptions, it 
will not cure cancer, nor does its manufacturer 
elaim any such merit for it as is done by proprie- 
tors of other blood-cleansing medicines, who dis- 
honestly try to deceive the afflicted into the be- 
lief that their preparations will accomplish im- 
possibilities. By reason of its real intrinsic 
merit, it has a sale surpassing that of any other 
blood and cough medicine.—| Com. ] 





A WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY. 
Hair dyed on the head a beautiful blonde, 
medium or dark brown, with a fine lustre, in one 
hour’s time. Warranted to be harmless, also a 
wonderful remedy for the removal of tan and 
freckles. No matter how much tanned, can be 
satisfactorily removed within fifteen minutes, 
without the least injury, at L. SHaw’s Hair and 
Beautifying Bazaar, 54 West 14th Street, near 6th 
Avenue, three doors from Macy’s.—[ Com] 





Cocoa Butter, for external use, is superior to 
glycerine, and meets with great success in cases of 
sore throat and typhoid fever. This excellent rem- 
edy is prepared by Water Baker & Co., the great 
Chocolate manufacturers, and may be procured 
of druggists in any part of the country—[Com.] 





Brersetr’s Cocoarne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[ Com.] 
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AFTER TAKING PowerFUL Stimcants there is 
always a reaction. Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic, 
being a mild stimulant, does not produce an arti- 
ficial excitement followed by a state of lethargy, 
but is of permanent advantage to debilitated 
persons. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





A SENSITIVE WOMAN 

Who admires fine, yet practical, fashions—who 
enjoys articles which explain to her how to make 
her home prettier; how to adorn her person; 
how to preserve her health ; how to increase the 
attraction of the table,etc.—will be overjoyed with 
Enricu’s “Fashion Quarterly.” One hundred 
and sixteen pages, embellished with over 700 fine 
illustratio: s. It gives the picture of every arti- 
cle, the description, price of pattern, and also 
the price of the article ready made. Subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents per year. Send 15 cents 
(postage stamps will do) for sample Number. 
Enricu & Co., 287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City.—[ Com.] 





NATURE RECEIVES THE CREDIT 
Of having developed many exquisite and beauti- 
ful complexions, which in reality are due solely 
to the use of Laird’s ‘‘ Bloom of Youth.” Sold 
by druggists every where.—[ Com. ] 





A Beavtircet Compiexton.—‘‘Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl.” This fragrant and exquisite cosmetic is not 
only absolutely safe, but possesses the most valuable 
ep rties for beautifying and e the skin, 

sold at 50 cents per bottle.—{Com. 








ADVERTISEHEMEN'S. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manuand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 


YOUR 
‘TEETH from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
; cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical tiger and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. epulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 


DONT 
NECLECT 





praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


FASHIONS 








Lady’s “ Armure” 
Overskirt. 
The latest—most popular style. 
We will mail this Pattern and 
loth Model free, for 10cts.(or 
stamps), to pay mail expenses. 
ba — pend the Pattern foo 
: Clo od el of this Ne 
cS oe Polonaise, free, for 
x i Cents (or 3 stamps), 
* Princess Polonaise.” To pay mailing expenses. 


Smith's Tustraction Book & Catalogue 


fundreds of Large Illustrations of the 
tyles, with am le instructions 
dressmaking.” “Cutting Our,” Sittin He. ete. 
is nd Two S| and ve i b agen ma 
Both Patterns and Boo! cts. ( r § stamps Ds 
SEE our STYLES and TEST GUA PATTERN NS. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P.O. Box 5055. —_16 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


IN VINO VERITAS, 


Our California Wines and Brandy are delicious in 
flavor, and, being strictly pure, they are especially rec- 
ommended for medicinal, sacramental, and family use. 
We offer them, by the gallon or sin le case, at prices 
as low as genuine wines can be sold for, and lower 
than those asked for adulterated foreign goods. Bane 
Crown Prince, the best American Ch gne. 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Sreeet, N. Y. 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I. 
Open May 15. Steamer Seawanhaka leaves Peck Slip 
daily at 4, and Thirty-third Street, East River, at 4:15 
P.M. ; Sands Point daily, at 7:50 A.M. Address 


G. DUNSPAUGH. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Gem Skirt Supporter 


Toevery lady in the United States. 
Light and profitable employment. 
Profits $3 to $8 per day. This 
Supporter relieves the waist of 
the dragging weight and burden 
of the clothing, and perfectly 
supports the garments from the 
shoulders. Those who wear them 
= and all physicians recommend 
them for comfort and health. Send 50 cente and two 
stamps for sample, with price-list and terms. Warranted 
as represented,or money refunded. Send waist measure, 

Address NOR & GRANNISS, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davipson Russer Co., they will find an 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 














; come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 


by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for ‘‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, | Mass. 





EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the very 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’ 
Patent Partly. -Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 be 
$7, delivered ree every where. An elegant set of "Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small pore na gg on cost, Trade circulars mailed 
free on ——_ 
_KEEP | ANUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


Of eve oy ag th for Ladies prom =. executed by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 42 East 23: New York. 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &e. 














1 877 —CALEDONIA SPRINGS, The Grand 
( Hotel at this celebrated Canadian Summer 
Resort and unfailing Sanitorium, in all Rheumatic and 
chronic complaints, open from Sist of May to October. 
Routes by boat and rail from Montreal and Ottawa. 
Moderate terms. Special family rates. Send for Circu- 
lar. The waters a Agents wanted. Address the 
GRAND ROTEL Ottawa, or Caledonia Springs. 





Glin 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





Send for Price-List and Descriptive Circular. 
Cc HAMBERLIN & CO., 45 Murray St., New York City. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SORAP= BOOK. 


Gummed ready to re 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage 
required. Prices from $1 25 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


J.J. CONNER, 311 Sixth Ave., 
Ber. 19TH anv 20ru Sts., New York. 
aap Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet, 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 























BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is or agg rg the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. orth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Bae highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

ddress JAMES McCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’ 8 Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


60 Assorted Ouse, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 
with name, 10c. & 3c. stamp; 25 light Gem Chro- 
mos, 20c.; 50 Moss Rose or Autumn Leaf Chromos, 
25c.; 2 Phantom (new &elegant),18c. Ag'ts outfit, 15c. 
Samples, 6c. HELEN READ & CO., New Haven,Conn. 


k= our bird in health and song by using SING- 
Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
gists | and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. 











KINGSFORD’S 


swezgo 


Is UNIFORM~— stiffens and finishes work always the same. 
PRICE 


TING: MACHINES === 








Starch 








Makes any size Knife or 
Box Plaits. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $2. Avents 
Wanted. MAIRS & KEL- 
LOGG, Troy, New York. 


2.00. 








The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
Pe. ively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with durability, and forms 
| Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 

| equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
; Some assortment of switches at all prices. 
The new IN VISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
every one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 


per inch on imitation lace. 
CURLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
large variety, from $1 00 upward. 
GRAY HAIR a Specialty. Lower 
than any other house ip the country. 
air taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the “most ap- 
| proved manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautitier, for the complexion, i arts a 
| brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
| most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
54W t| best chemists in this country, and proved 
est to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
14thSt. | to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
8 doors | | free of charge. $1 00 per box. 
papal F. Coupray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL= 
MACYS | VETINE, an elegant and indispensable 
9 | toilet powder, marvellous for its beneficial 





Near | qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Sixth | per box. 
Avenue, | F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
YORK | without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 


bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 

Only | The Medicated Oriental Beautifying Wash 
Depot. | forthe complexion will remove tan, freckles, 
sunburn, or any eruptions of the skin. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW’S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hairdye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be scen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100 and $1 50 per 
bottle. 

¢#~ Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 





DR. WARNER?S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
a Secures Hraitu and Comrout of Body. 
3 with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
jc Three garments in one. Approved by 
all physicians. 
Agents Wanted. 

Sam x y mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 
teen, $1 7 To Agents at 25c. lesa. 
& Order Ping two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins 
no uncomfortable bands dra; ging 
around the body, but a perfectly se- 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
_— for the — and bandage. 

rice, by mail, $1. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


SEASON 1877. 


Novelty Wired Dress Facing aud 
Skirt Extender. 


Is recommended by all leading Dressmakers as just 
the thing to give the dress a graceful sweep, that can 
be obtained by no other means. In offering this 


Combined Dress Facing & Skirt Extender, 


we fee) satisfied its merits will be recognized, as it is, 
without doubt, unequalled as a Facing, at the same time 
answering the purpose of heavy Crinoline Puftings. 


NEW YORK NOVELTY CO., Manufacturers, 

Retailed by B. Attman & Co., Sixth Ave. & 19th St.; 
Lorp & Tayor, Broadway and 20th St.; E. Rintey & 
Sons, Grand St.; Tayior, Ki_patrick, '& Co. , Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Fievp, Leiter, & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Car- 
8ON, Pirie, & Co., Chicago, Ill. ; ROH. Winte & Co., 
Boston, Mass. ; Joun WaANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and all other “Dry Goods and Fancy Goods dealers. 
Price from 30 cents to $1 25. 


NE YORK SHOPPIN¢ 


Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New Yo York. 


LIBRARY OF Conorrss, } 
Coryricut Orrior, WasiINGTON. 

To wit.: Bg ir REMEMBERED, that on the 19th day 
of May, ‘Anno Domini 1877, ARTHUR HILDRE TH, 
of the United States, has de oxited in this office the 
titles of Books, the titles or escriptions of which are 
in the words following, to wit. : 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, from the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent to the Organization of the Government 
under the Federal Constitution. 1497 —1789. 
By Ricuarp Hitprets. Revised Edition. In 
Three Volumes. Vol. I. Colonial. — 1497-1688. 
Vol. II. Colonial.—1663-17738. VoL III. Revolu- 
tionary.—1773-1789. 

The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in conform- 

ed Song the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 























In renewal of copyright of the above books for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration 
of their respective copyrights. 

MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 
ig ows aintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
- DOWD & CO., Bristor, Conn. 
Mrs. Tyan Hem and Tuck Measure. 

Beautiful! Artistic!! Convenient!!! Measures any 

width. Invaluable for hand sewing or aid to machine 


tucking. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

Hair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 
‘A PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cretonne Work, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 
$65; 12 stops, $84. 


Mes. R. B. TYNN, Box 3235, New York City. 

or send 25¢c. tor three sample pairs to 

Russian Emb'y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb’y,&c. 

tage 7 octave, $140; Ts, $150. Estab. 1856, 
Addre 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 











PT AFRIPA® Should buy the Fifth “Avenue 
LADIE J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 
Send 3c. stamp for Circular of new Fancy Work, 
Pp* ORGANS, 2 stops, ‘pale ; 7 stops, $60; 9 stops, 
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Ey & SUS, 


Grand & Allen Sts., N.Y. 


SILK PARASOLS. 
Silk Sun Umbrellas 


At 30c., 40c., 50c., 65c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50. 
FINE at $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2 95. 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT, with PEARL, IVORY, 
GOLD, SILVER, and other mountings, 
$3 50, $3 75, $4 50, $5, $5 50. 


FANS! FANS! 


JAPANESE FANS, 2c.,4¢., 8c., 10c., 15c., 20¢., 25c., up. 

LINEN FANS, dc. up. SILK FANS, 25c.up. SATIN 
FANS, 35c. up. 

250 dozen GILT STICK FANS, 25c., 80c., 35¢. 

250 dozen CHROMO FANS, 28c. 


CORSETS. 


HIP GORE, WHITE and COLORED, 25c. 

EMBROIDERED, 35c. 

Our BERTHA WOVEN CORSETS, 45c.—Tnequalled. 

250 BONE CORSETS, $100. 300 BONES, $1 25. 

THOMPSON GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS, 75c. 

FANCY COLORED CORSETS—SCARLET, BLUE, 
PINK, &c., #1 50. 

Also, a full assortment of Finer Grades. 











NOVELTY STOCKING SUPPORTERS AND SIDE 
ELASTICS, 8c., 10c., 15c., 19c., 25c. 





LACES, MADE-UP LACE GOODS, TRIMMING, &c. 





2s” Orders by Mail prompt- 
ly attended to. 





Tllustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
sent by mail on application, free. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,64,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave., bet. 27th & 2Sth Sts. 


Revolution in prices. Samples freely given, or sent 

to any address, city or country. 
SILKS, 

Large stock of BLACK SILKS of all the well-known 
brands, in Taffetas, Gros Grain, and Cashmere Silks, 
at prices lower than ever. Pure oil-boiled TAFFETA 
SILK, 75 cents; worth $100. GROS GRAIN at 90 
cents; worth $1 20. Superb at $1 25, $1 35, and $1 50. 
CASHMERE SILKS from auction, $1 70 and $2 00. 
BELLON’S CASHMERES, $2 00, $2 5, $3 00, and $4 00. 

SUMMER SILKS. 
STRIPED SILKS at 60c., 75c., 85c., and $1 00. 
RICH PLAIN SILKS at "gl 00, fl 25, $1 50, and $1 75. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Full lines of Plain, Plaid, and Striped Grenadines at 
very low prices. Great inducements offered in Plain 
and Plaid Dress Goodg, at Sc., 10c., 123¢c., 15c., 18c., 
20c., and 25c. MATELASSE GOODS, splendid color- 
ings, at 15 cents; worth 25. Better qualities at 25c.; 
worth 35c. COLORED CASHMERES from 20c. to 75c. 


. 1 " 
Mourning Goods a Specialty. 
Full lines of BLACK pit HENRIET- 

TAS, BOMBAZINES, TAMISE, & EMPRESS Cloths. 
Send for samples of our Cashmeres at 47c.,50c., and 70c, 


UNDERWEAR. 
Full lines of Ladies’, Gents’, and Misses’ MERINO 
and GAUZE UNDERWEAR. 


HOSIERY. 


All the latest Novelties in Ladies’, Gents’, and Chil- 
dren’s HOSE. 


Sun Umbrelias & Parasols 


in all the latest novelties. 
DOMESTICS, PRINTS, LAWNS, PIQUE, LINENS, 


in great variety. 
SUITS. 


Stuff Suits from $4 00. Linen Suits at $2 50, $3 00, 
and $4 00. Job Lot of Cambric Suits in Blue, Brown, 
and Black, at $3 00; worth $6 50 

Ladies’ own material made to order at short notice’ 


CARPETS and OIL-CLOTHS at prices 
that can not be excelied. 


KEYES, 349 & 351 Ei Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED D 27 YEARS. 


PC. BARNUM & C0, 


Respectfully solicit an inspection of the New Depart- 
ment devoted entirely to the use of Children’s Cloth- 
ing. This department, recently added to the establish- 
me nt by arching through into the adjoining building 
is superbly fitted up and thoroughly supplied with 
every variety of Children’s Clothing. School Suits, 
Dress Suits, | Navy Suits, for school suits for common 
use—a full assortment. All our departments for Men 
and Youth’s Clothing are constantly replenished, and 
a k nothing called for in Gentlemen's and Youth’s 

u 

We invite inspection and challenge competition as 
to quality, style, and price. 


P,C. BARNUM & CO., 


_196, (198, and 200 Chatham Square. 





7OU R NAME PRINTED « on 40 ) Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS. Cc Conn. 


lintonvil le, 
TEW SINGER Pat. Sewing- “Machines, all improve- 
iN ments, $28. Exeiisu $.M.Co. , 146 Broadway,N. Y. 


95 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
l0c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St, 


Will continue to offer, to reduce stock prior to closing 
their Half-Yearly Inventory, 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


IN THE LATEST STYLE 


Plain and Fancy Dress Goods. 


LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, and CHILDREN’S 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, 
PARIS COSTUMES, 


EVENING and RECEPTION DRESSES, LLAMA 
and THREAD LACE SHAWLS, TRAVELLING 
WRAPS & DUSTERS, BLACK, FANCY COLORED 
BROCADE and VELVET STRIPED 

. 


GRENADINES 


ORGANDIES, LAWNS and CAMBRICS, 
BED and FAMILY LINENS, 
WHITE and HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


PARASOLS 


For Coaching and Promenade. 


UMBRELLAS. 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BLACK SILK. 


Plain COLORED FAILLES, STRIPED & CHECKED 


SUMMER SILKS. 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH SUITINGS, TWEEDS 
AND CLOAKINGS. 


OPERA, SUITING, 
AND 


BOATING FLANNELS, &c. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


The most attractive selection of Dress Goods, White 
Goods, Dress Linens, Black and Colored Grenadines, 
and Silks yet exhibited, at prices far below the present 
market value. 

PLAIN DRESS GOODS. 
Beautiful PLAIN DRESS = at 18c., 20c., and 

25c.; worth 15c. per yard m 
Beautiful PLAIN DRESS $ GOODS, at 25c., 80c., and 

40c.; worth 20c. per yard more. 

BLACK GOODS. 

Very good quality BLACK CASHMERE, one yard 
wide, at 87c. and 50c.; worth 25c. per 5 yard more. 
Best quality BLACK FRENCH CASHMERE, 40 inches 

wide, at 75c., $1 00, and $1 25 per yard; worth 30c. 

per yard mor . 

Very fine BLACK ALPACA, at 20c., 25c., and 31c.3 
worth at wholesale 8ic., 37KC., and 45c. per yard. 
BLACK GRENADINE. 

Very fine — BLACK STRIPED GRENADINE, 

at 12 c., 15c., 20c.; worth 10c. per yard more. 

Best quality BLACK STRIPED GRENADINES, 37. 
and 50c.; worth 25c. per yard more, 
DRESS LINENS. 
One yard wide DRESS LINENS, at 15c., 20c., and 25c. ; 
worth 123¢c. per yard more. 
WHITE GOODS. 
Fine CORDED PIQUES, at 10c., 125¢¢., 15c., and 25c. 
per yard; worth double the price. 
SILKS. 
COLORED SILKS from 90c. to $2 50. 
BLACK SILKS from 70c. to $3 00. 
STRIPED SILKS from 62c. to $1 00. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 











THE AMERICAN PLAITER. 


mn 





The most perfect Machine for making KNIFE, 
SIDE, BOX, and FAN Plaiting in the market. Every 
lady needs one. Costs only $2. Sent by mail, post- 
age paid. Send foracircular. Address 

N. ¥. TREADLE ™PF°G CO., 
Agents wanted. 64 Cortlandt St., New York. 


9) Snowflake, a _ Hardpan, Floral, ¢ &e. Cards, nod alike, 
with name 10c ation’s Card Co., Northford, Ct. 
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Dr. i oe STS 
BLUE and RED 
J. M. Sroppart & Co., 
25 paid. _J. B. HUSTED, ‘Nassau, Rennes. Co., } 
worth $6, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 


t Work 
LIGHT. 
723 Chestnut St., Phila. 
$102 95 aday sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
ED 
free. J. K. BU F F ORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1830, 
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SPRING BOYS’ SUITS. 


Ao 
DRESS. GOODS. au Oy O MILLINERY. 
pas o = 
Suits, Sacques. G OO Fanoy Goons. 


DOLMANS. 9 O HOSIERY. 


JONES O_ Laogs. 


Eighth Avenue 
AND 


\| Hansseunt: Street. D 


Suawis. Oo 








Eighth Avenue | 





| 
| 
| 
vnncnteicoseneda Street. “7 


SHOES. | J ONE S 


RIBBONS. 
UNDERWEAR-Q 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 








t= 
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0” SILKS. 
Oo CLOTHS. 

o® DOMESTICS. 

A. of CARPETS. 
V Housefurnishing Goods. 


fan) 


WwW 


(ar Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
proinpt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS. 


(a Ladies residing out of the city who desire to 
PURCHASE THE FINEST CLASS OF GOODS as 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY AS THOSE LIVING in NEW 
YORK, will find onr new 

Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGU EK, 


Containing descriptions and prices of 38 distinct De- 
partments, A PERFECT SHOPPING GUIDE. 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 


Vol. 1X. 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-ekirt, and_ 
EROQUIGGL DINE, cn sdncacvasancaasdccedecsse nok 
DOLMAN, same Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 














WwW. aiking Sk Sudddddddde vaddduaddaedadcuees * 48 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... * 60 
BOY’s WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 

Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 

boy from 4 to 9 een bee peadagésqndaaesuecs oe 
SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 

Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 52 

Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS..........scccceee “9 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. ee 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and ‘go Skirt... +9 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... ~~ 9 
PRINCESSE POLONAISR and Walking Skirt. ** 11 


TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 






PNG SRNR A dxedanaaddud dacgdannsadcedaes * 18 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 

and Long y Walking i xaetnnesececnsanns 15 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 

ii sa ceutcnndndécandeakssenandaa be 
BRETTON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 

he | ee = 2 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... bli 
GIRL'S W. ARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 

Dress, and School Snit (Basque, Over- skirt, 

and Skirt), for f from 9 to 15 years old..... bi 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ “ % 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. “2 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

Ota WAT BG ois is.e cd sevnccecanussaass: bogie 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt........ oom 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... . “« 2 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with La 

and Walking Skirt... “3 
PRINCESSE. WRAPPER occccccccccsceccccase “« 
PATRI RODE WEE Ells ones scccsccessccsccsaces “ @ 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specifv the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers senpplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





LIFE AND HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS. 
isnow Qs 4 tor agents. 
FANCY Cc ARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., 
& Chromo Cards, 125 samples, 
15 


‘Fi ine Cards, s, Damask Repp, &c., with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





=| A Week 
$55 3977 2 Soc hee’s Semple ree 





RODGERS & 
ORR BROS., 


183 to 187 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Great Reductions! 
Special Attractions ! 





Having purchased an entire Importer’s stock for 
cash, we will offer the greatest bargains in the follow- 
ing departments, at about 40 cents on the dollar. 


Silks,Dress Goods, Millinery, Suits, 
Cloaks, Shawls, Dolmans, &e. 


PLAID SILKS, 50c. ;, formerly 95c. 

STRIPED & PLAID, in all the new pny from 55c.up. 

50 Pieces BLACK SILK, 70c.; worth $1 2 

20 ng magniticent quality GROS GR. ALN, at $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50; worth fally 50 | 50 per cent. more. 


DRESS GOODS. 
5000  tageaeod in all the leading nove:ties, from 10c. to 
$1 50 y: 
One Case "ELANGE FRANCAIS at 15c.; former 
price 30c. 


BUNTING for Travelling and Seaside Suits at 
2uc.: worth 40c, All colors. 

BLACK GRENADINES in an endless variety, 15c. to 
45c.; worth fully 10c. to 20c. per yard more. 

50 Pieces siblime quality MEXICAN and IRON 
GRENADINES, 50c., 70c. H0c., St 00, $1 25; worth more 
than double. 


SILK SU Its 
$18 00; former price $29 00, 
BUNTING SUITS, $10 00 to s140 00. 
SEASIDE AND T "RAV ELLING SUITS from $9 00 to 
$18 00, worth fally $5 00 to $7 00 each more, 


= - = 14 ™ 
Special for this Week. 
SUN UMBRELLAS at $1 00; former price $1 75. 
Finer qualities equally low, in Horn, Ebony, Pearl, 
and Tortoise Handles. 
500 Pieces REAL GUIPURE LACES from 165c. to 55c.; 
not one half the cost of manufacture. 
FRENCH LACES, 15c. to $1 25 per yard. 
TORCHON LACES, 6c. to 40c. 
TURKISH INSERTION in all the new novelties for 
trimming dresses. 
CORSETS, T5c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 95; 
fully 70c. 
CHEMISE, with handsome embroidery, only 52c.; 
cost last week $1 25. 
EMBROIDERIES, 5c. to $1 00. 
HANDKERCHIEFS of every description from 10c. up. 
1000 Doz. BALBRIGGAN HOSE, extra low, at 87¢c. 
per pair; cost 70c. last week. 


MILLINERY. 
An immense assortment. Low prices. 

REAL peg y H TIPS, all colors, 14 inches long, 

T5ec. st $1 50 last week, 
FRENCI H CHIP HATS at 50c.; reduced from $1 25. 
MILAN STRAW, tinest quality, only 65¢. 
WREATHS, MONTOURS, ROSES, BUDS, &c., from 

Paris, at 30c. on the Di ilar. 
BOYS' SAILOR HATS from 2c. up. 


reduced 





We never offered such inducements as the present 
special sale offers. 





Milliners supplied at the Wholesale Prices. 


Orders solicited. Goods sent C, O. D., or on receipt 
of P.O. Order or Draft. All orders have special care 
and attention. Samples Free. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Sts., N.Y. 


Black Cashmere, Black Henrietta Cloth, 
Black Crapes just received, 
And at remarkably low prices. 
RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


SCHEPPERS BROS’ 


BUNTING 


For Ladies’ Suits. Plain and Stripes. 


This beautiful material is now offered in the 
CHOICEST SHADES at all the principal Dry Goods 
Stores. To judge from the present demand, this novelty 
of the season will be in vogue at all our watering places 
and other FASHIONABLE SUMMER RESORTS. 

Without any gum or artificial stiffenings, as is the 
case with the expensive FOREIGN GRENADINES, 
this light, cool, and elastic texture will neither crease 
nor damage by RAIN GR SALT WATER. 

This article does not only recommend itself by 
cheapness, but also by beauty and durability. 

Lovely Suits are made from it, trimmed with fringes 
and Tuches of the same material. 











Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haurer’s Macazink, Hanven’s Weekey,and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, WREKLY, or 
Bazar will be anpplied gratis for every Club of Fiv 8 
Sunsonsuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the enrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordinyly. 

4 ne Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 

When no time is specified, it will be 





th the year. 
‘aadie erstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


Terms rok Apvertistna IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—+1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—ench insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


OoUR N AME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 
ldc. and stamp. Ciinton Bros. ,Clintonville, Conn. 
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FACETLIZ. 

Tur exacting demands 
upon a would-be leader of 
fashion are shown in the fol- 
lowing anecdote: A French 
duchess had just received a 
dress, which cost three fig- 
ures, from a costumier, when 
she turned to him and in- 
quired when she should wear 
it, ax it was a little too heavy 
for the evening, too striking 
for the promenade, and not 
quite light enough for din- 
ner, 

“Madame,” replied the 
costumier, ‘I had this robe 
executed to be worn from 
four to five o’clock—not a 
minute sooner or later.” 


cman penenaew 
A novel mode of advertis- 
ing for awife has been adopt- 
ed by an inhabitant of a pro- 
vincial town, A photograph 
of the gentleman is placed in 
the window of ashop-keeper, 
and underneath isthe follow- 
ing notice: ‘* Wanted—a fee 
malecompanion totheabove, 
Apply at the office.” 
<ncaniaidlpaiarie 


An amateur painter, who 
was repairing his house, told 
a friend that he had been 
struck by a bright notion. 
The ceiling of his library 
was very dirty, so he pro- 
posed to whitewash it, and 
then paint upon it a picture 
representing Apollo and the 
Nine Muses. The friend, 
who had his own views as 
to the proficiency of the 
amateur, suggested, as an 
improvement, that the ceil- 
ing should be painted first 
and whitewashed afterward, 

-caiatcaralinlieetiadas 

Ampicuity.—An excellent 
old deacon, who, having won 
a fine turkey at a charity 
raffle, didn’t like to tell his 
severe orthodox wife how 
he came by it, quietly re- 
marked, as he handed her the 
turkey, that the “Shakers 
gave it to him.” 





[June 30, 1877. 
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“THE PLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY ON BABY’S FIRST BIRTHDAY.” 
YounG Hostess, “I want you all to see Baby walk. Now, Mamma’s pooty, uvly, booful, yittle Boy,” etc., etc. ‘Did he fall? Well, ty adain, Mamma’s Darlie.” 
[As this sort of thing has been going on for over an hour, the Pleasure of the Company may be imagined. 
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AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST VICTIM. 


In speaking of the vo- 
cal performances of a 
certain celebrated sing- 
er, a musical critic said, 
“We hung upon every 
note’—a_—_ remarkable 
proof of the singer's 
power of “execution,” 

-aacaneenlinaeiaasnes 

A lady said to a neigh- 
bor, whose husband was 
a book-keeper, “ Your 
husband's occupation is 
a very sedentary one. 
He must suffer for want 
of exercise.” 

“Oh, I don't know 
about that. He's always 
talking about running 
up the columns,” was 
the reply. 


acnacscianalipsenieieiabsine 

A lawyer was noticed 
at a recent concert en- 
thusiastically appland- 
ing one of the singers, 
and trying to get up an 
encore. * Fond of mu- 
sic, isn’t he?” said one 
acquaintance to another, 

“No,” was the reply, 
“it's mere professional 
instinct. He is moving 
for a new trial.” 

‘a eee — 

IN THE STREET. 

Brown. “Oh, Jones, 
you've been in France, 
What's dinner a lar 
cart 2” 

Jonrs. ** Where all the 
dishes is put on the din- 
ne? wagon.” 

Gurren. “Ga'‘arn, it 
ain't. It’s when the 
roast weal’s at one end 
and boiled weal at t’oth- 
er. They call it cart 
cos of the two weals, 
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In the very latest Chicago 
elopement the persecuted 
but devoted lover snatched 
his bride from the enraged 
parent in the fourteenth 
story of a fashionable hotel, 
and made good their escape 
by wildly tossing her palpi- 
tating form into the descend- 
ing elevator just as the old 
man reached, too late, the 
empty landing. 


—_—_—————— 

A citizen of Albany wants 
$7000 for breaking his collar- 
bone on the street—and this 
when whole skeletons are 
selling at $35 each in New 


York. 


Why is a good resolution 
like a fainting lady at a ball ? 
—Because it ought to be car- 
ried out. 

———_=>———__- 

A fat French lady despair- 
ingly says, ‘‘I am so fat that 
I pray for a disappointment 
to make me thin. No soon- 
er does the disappointment 
come than the mere expec- 
tation of growing thinner 
gives me such joy that I be- 
come fatter than ever.” 

ccnnenevetiiiaticitanes 


Johnny is quite sure the 
picture of a Spitz dog he 
drew on the parlor wall was 
good, because it made his 
father mad. 


—_——__—————. 

When do dogs most resem- 
ble cards 2?—When they be- 
long to a pack. 


Alphonse Karr was once 
heard to say that from the 
moment he furnished a 
house he ceased to be an in- 
dependent creature. “ From 
that hour,” he continued, 
“the chairs and tables that 
I thought I owned, owned 
me. They were the masters 
of my destiny, and it was 
my duty to see that they met 
with no ill treatment, and 
were not scratched, smash- 
ed, or otherwise abused.” 
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Mistress (who has been writing a letter for Bridget). ‘Now, Bridget, is there any thing more that I 


Brincet. “I guess that’s all, mum. Now ye might jist ax them to plaze excuse mistakes and bad spelling.” 


“If there is any body 
under the canister of 
heaven that I have in 
utter excrescence,” says 
Mrs. Partington, ‘it is 
theslanderer going about 
like a boa constructor, 
circulating his calomel 
on honest folks.” 


——__>——_ 

A female preacher is 
said to be writing a Com- 
mentary on the Life of 
Joshua. It_is reported 
she will observe that 
Joshua was successful 
with the sun, but he 
never commanded the 
daughter to be still. 

aaa 

In a Jate style of mar- 
riage announcements 
only the names of the 
bride and clergyman ap- 
pear. <As_ civilization 
advances, the groom be- 
comes of less and less 
importance on such oc- 
casions. 

cnniisiilpaiiiiani 

A jury ‘have been find- 
ing a man guilty, and 
then recommending him 
to mercy because it was 
not clearly proved that 
he had committed the 
offense charged against 
him. There was less 
logic in its proceeding 
than in that of the jury 
who, although a prison- 
er consessed himself 
guilty, yet acquitted 
him because, as the fore- 
man afterward explained 
to the astonished judge, 
the prisoner was such a 
liar that it could not bee 
lieve him. 
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